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ABSTRACT 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  identify  and 
describe  pupil  grouping  practices  employed  in  Grades  I  to 
XII  in  Alberta  schools  during  the  1961-62  school  term. 

Data  to  answer  the  questions  raised  by  this  study  were 
secured  by  means  of  two  sets  of  questionnaires  completed 
by  principals  and  teachers  employed  in  a  stratified,  random 
sample  of  121  schools. 

Homogeneous  grouping  by  ability  and/or  achievement 
is  the  common  practice  at  all  grade  levels,  although  it  is 
found  most  frequently  in  the  elementary  school.  Such 
grouping  tends  to  be  in  terms  of  subjects  at  the  senior 
high  school  level  and  by  grades  at  the  elementary  level. 
Interclassroom  grouping  by  subjects  is  stressed  at  the 
secondary  level.  Many  teachers  at  all  grade  levels  do 
not  employ  intraclassroom  grouping. 

Multiple  criteria  are  used  by  principals  when 
assigning  students  to  class  groups  and,  when  all  grades 
are  considered  general  achievement  in  the  previous  grade, 
intelligence,  social  maturity,  and  chronological  age  are 
the  criteria  most  commonly  used  for  this  purpose.  Achieve¬ 
ment  in  reading  is  of  major  importance  at  the  Division  I 
level,  and  type  of  program  at  the  Division  IV  level.  When 
all  grades  are  considered,  standardized  and  unstandardized 
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tests  of  achievement  are  most  frequently  used  to  secure 
information  about  these  criteria.  Intelligence  tests  are 
of  primary  importance  at  the  elementary  and  junior  high 
levels,  standardized  reading  tests  at  the  Division  I  level, 
and  Grade  IX  departmental  examinations  at  the  Division  IV  level. 

Principals  and  teachers’  expectations  for  present 
grouping  practices  include:  improvement  of  attitudes  and 
achievement,  reduction  of  class  variability,  and  satisfaction 
of  individual  differences. 

The  major  strengths  of  present  pupil  grouping  practices 
as  viewed  by  principals  and  teachers  are  that  they:  facilitate 
adaptation  of  methods  and  materials,  provide  for  differential 
rates  of  pupil  progress,  reduce  pupil  frustrations,  improve 
scholastic  achievement,  permit  teachers  to  give  more  individual 
attention  to  pupils,  and  facilitate  good  remedial  practices. 
Curiously,  the  weaknesses  which  were  identified  by  the  same 
two  groups  were  very  similar  to  the  aforementioned  strengths. 

When  all  grades  and  all  subjects  are  considered  existing 
grouping  practices  rarely  result  in  curriculum  modifications. 

What  modifications  are  made  at  the  secondary  level  tend  to  be 
in  terms  of  programs  offered,  while  those  at  the  elementary 
level  tend  to  be  in  terms  of  pace,  usually  in  the  field  of  reading. 

The  major  recommendations  of  the  study  are  concerned  with 
grouping  procedures,  the  preservice  education  of  teachers,  the 
purposes  of  grouping  and  its  effect  on  pupils,  and  are  designed 
to  improve  present  practice  and  suggest  fruitful  areas  for 
further  research. 
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CHAPTER  I 


PURPOSE  AND  PLAN  OF  THE  STUDY 

Economy  dictates  that  children  be  taught  in  groups 
or  classes.  These  groups  in  Alberta  schools,  as  elsewhere 
are  usually  organized  according  to  grade  levels  based  upon 
chronological  age  and/ or  general  achievement  with  about 
thirty  pupils  randomly  assigned  to  each  classroom.  The 
frequency  with  which  alternative  grouping  practices  and 
procedures  are  discussed  by  professional  educators  through¬ 
out  the  province  may  be  viewed  as  an  ind  ication  that  a 
number  of  teachers  and  administrators  are  planning  or  have 
undertaken  modifications  in  this  conventional  method  of 
grouping  pupils  in  an  effort  to  facilitate  more  effective 
teaching  and  learning. 

I.  PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  attempt  to  identify 
and  describe  the  grouping  practices  used  in  Alberta  schools. 
In  particular  the  study  sought  to  find  answers  to  the 
following  specific  questions: 

1.  How  are  students  being  grouped  for  instructional 
purposes  in  Grades  I  to  XII  in  Alberta  schools? 

2.  What  criteria  are  used  for  grouping  pupils  into 
grades  or  units  for  instruction? 
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3.  What  methods  are  used  for  securing  information 
about  the  criteria  used  for  grouping? 

4.  What  are  the  desired  outcomes  of  grouping  pupils 
anticipated  by  principals  and  teachers? 

5.  What  do  principals  and  teachers  regard  as 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  existing  pupil 
grouping  practices? 

6.  What  curriculum  modifications  are  employed  with 
grouping  practices  in  Grades  I  to  XII  in 
selected  Alberta  schools? 

II.  NEED  FOR  THE  STUDY 

A  number  of  different  procedures  for  grouping  pupils 
have  been  developed  by  various  school  systems  in  Alberta. 

For  example,  at  the  Elementary  School  Level  there  are  the 
Edmonton  Public  School  Board’s  Continuous  Progress  Plan,  and 
the  Calgary  Public  School  Board’s  Division  I  Accelerated 
Program,  and  Four-Year  Program  Division  II;  at  the  Junior 
High  School  level  there  is  the  Edmonton  Public  School  Board’s 
Modified  Programs:  and  at  the  Senior  High  School  level  there 
is  the  Edmonton  Public  School  Board’s  procedure  of  grouping 
some  of  their  Grade  X  pupils  homogeneously  on  the  basis  of 
achievement  in  the  Province  wide  Grade  IX  Department  of 
Education  examinations. 
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Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  and  appraise 
the  pupil  grouping  practices  employed  in  some  schools  or 
school  systems.1  However,  there  is  little  consolidated 
information  about  pupil  grouping  practices  in  Grades  I  to 
XII  throughout  the  province,  in  terms  of:  (1)  what  is 
being  done,  (2)  why  it  is  being  done,  and  (3)  how  it  is 
being  done.  Because  of  this  lack  of  information,  adminis¬ 
trators  and  teachers  interested  in  modifying  existing  grouping 
policies  and  procedures  are  unable  to  benefit  from  the 
experience  of  others.  This  study  attempts  to  provide 
information  which  may  be  of  assistance  to  such  persons. 

III.  DEFINITIONS  OF  TERMS 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study  the  meaning  to  be 
attached  to  certain  terms  is  as  follows: 

Pupil  grouping.  The  act  or  procedure  of  organizing 
children  into  grades,  classes,  units,  levels,  subjects,  or 
groups,  for  instruction  and  work. 

Homoeeneous  grouping.  The  formation  of  instructional 


Earl  Martin  Gillespie,  An  Evaluation  of  the  Four 
Year  Program  in  Division  I  as  Followed  by  the  Calgary  Public 

Schools ,  Unpublished  Master  of  Education  Thesis,  University 
of  Alberta,  1959;  Warren  Louis  Ogilvie ,  A  Longitudinal  Study 
of  the  Effects  on  Achievement  of  Promotion  and  Non  Promotion 

at  the  Grade  III  Level,  Unpublished  Master  of  Education 

Thesis,  University  of  Alberta,  1961;  William  Hyndman  Evans, 
Certain  Grouping  Combinations  Used  in  Split  Grade  Classes 

in  the  Elementary  School ,  Unpublished  Master  of  Education 
Thesis,  University  of  Alberta,  1962. 
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groups  having  a  relatively  high  degree  of  similarity  in 
regard  to  pupil  ability;  may  be  applied  to  total  class 
groups  or  sub  groups  within  classes. 

Heterogeneous  grouping:.  The  formation  of 
instructional  groups  having  a  high  degree  of  dissimilarity 
in  regard  to  pupil  ability;  applied  to  total  class  groups. 

Intraclass  homogeneous  grouping.  The  process  of 
dividing  pupils  into  instructional  groups  within  a  given 
class  or  section. 

Interclass  homogeneous  grouping.  The  process  of 
taking  pupils  from  a  number  of  classrooms  and  grouping 
them  for  instruction  in  a  certain  subject  or  certain 
subjects. 


IV.  PLAN  OF  THE  STUDY 

Instruments 

Two  sets  of  questionnaires,  one  for  principals  and 
one  for  teachers,  were  developed  as  a  result  of  a  pilot 
study  involving  elementary,  junior  high,  and  senior  high 
schools  in  the  city  of  Edmonton. 

Principal's  Questionnaire.  The  principal's  question¬ 
naire  is  included  as  Appendix  A.  Part  A  was  designed  to 
secure  information  about: 

1.  How  students  are  being  grouped  for  instructional 
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purposes  in  the  principal’s  schools. 

2.  What  principals  consider  to  be  the  desired 
outcomes  of  grouping  in  their  schools. 

3.  What  principals  regard  as  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  their  grouping  practices. 

Part  B  attempted  to  elicit  information  about: 

1.  The  criteria  used  by  principals  in  grouping 
pupils . 

2.  The  methods  used  by  principals  for  securing 
information  about  the  criteria  used  for  grouping. 

3.  Curriculum  modifications  employed  by  principals 
with  class  groups. 

Part  C  sought  information  on: 

1.  The  subjects  and  grades  in  which  inter classroom 
grouping  is  done. 

2.  The  criteria  used  by  principals  in  setting  up 
inter classroom  grouping. 

3.  Curriculum  modifications  used  by  principals  in 
interclassroom  groups. 

Teacher’s  Questionnaire .  The  teacher's  questionnaire 
is  included  as  Appendix  B.  Part  A  was  designed  to  secure 
information  on: 

1.  The  subjects  and  grades  in  which  teachers  group 
pupils  for  instruction. 
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2.  What  teachers  consider  to  be  the  desired  outcomes 
of  grouping  in  their  classroom. 

3.  What  teachers  regard  as  the  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  their  grouping  practice. 

Part  B  attempted  to  elicit  information  about0. 

1.  The  criteria  used  by  teachers  in  grouping  pupils 
within  their  classrooms. 

2.  The  methods  used  by  teachers  for  securing  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  criteria  used  for  grouping. 

3.  Curriculum  modifications  used  by  teachers  with 
different  groups. 

Sample 

A  sample  of  121  schools  with  at  least  two  teachers 
per  grade  from  counties,  independent  districts,  divisions 
and  cities  was  selected  for  this  study. 

2 

The  List  of  Operating  Schools  in  Alberta  was  used 
to  identify  schools  with  at  least  two  teachers  per  grade. 
Appendix  Cl  shows  the  distribution  of  the  322  Alberta  schools 
with  two  teachers  per  grade  by  grades  taught  in  the  school,  and 
by  school  district,  division,  or  county.  A  "Table  of  Land  pm 


“Department  of  Education,  List  of  Operating  Schools 
in  Alberta.  (Edmonton:  Government  of  Alberta,  1961) , 

TMime ogr aphed ) . 
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Numbers "3  was  used  to  select  the  random  sample  of  121 
schools  for  this  study.  The  distribution  of  the  121 
selected  schools  constituting  the  sample  by  grades  taught, 
and  by  school  district,  division,  or  ccunty  is  shown  in 
Appendix  G2.  Replies  were  received  from  106  of  the  schools 
circularized.  The  study  is  based  on  replies  received 
from  106  principals  and  1,292  teachers.  Appendix  C3  shows 
the  distribution  of  the  106  schools  responding  by  grades 
taught  and  by  school  district,  division,  or  county. 

In  an  attempt  not  to  overlook  any  significant  or 
unique  grouping  practice  occurring  in  schools  not  included 
in  the  sample,  the  principals  of  the  selected  schools  were 
asked  to  indicate  any  outstanding  or  TexcitingT  grouping 
practices  used  in  their  county,  division,  or  district. 

Ten  principals  responded  to  this  question.  Their  responses 
and  information  on  such  grouping  practices  are  included  in 
the  appropriate  sections  of  this  study. 

Collection  of  Data 

The  questionnaires  with  accompanying  letters  of 
explanation,  as  shown  in  Appendix  D,  were  printed  and 
mailed  by  the  professional  development  office  of  the  Alberta 

-^Helen  M.  Walker  and  Joseph  Lev,  "Table  of  Random 
Numbers",  Statistical  Inference  (New  Yorks  Henry  Holt  and 
Company,  19^3),  pp.  !+  8^P:'— ", 
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Teachers’  Association  to  the  principals  of  the  selected 
schools.  The  principal  of  each  school  was  asked  to 
complete  a  Principal’s  Questionnaire,  and  to  have  each  of 
the  teachers  in  his  school  complete  the  Teacher’s  Question¬ 
naire,  and  to  return  the  completed  Teacher’s  Questionnaires 
along  with  his  Questionnaire  to  the  head  office  of  the 
Alberta  Teachers’  Association  at  Barnett  House  in  Edmonton. 
One  follow-up  letter  was  sent  at  the  end  of  April  to  the 
principals  who  had  not  replied. 

Treatment  of  Data 

The  data  collected  were  processed  as  follows: 

1.  The  information  on  the  completed  questionnaires 
from  teachers  and  principals  was  coded  and 
punched  on  IBM  cards. 

2.  The  punched  IBM  cards  were  run  through  a  sorter 
to  secure  answers  to  the  questions  identified 
under  purpose  of  the  study. 

3.  The  data  were  summarized  using  per  cent  and 
rank  order  descriptive  techniques. 

V.  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  STUDY 

No  attempt  was  made  to  determine  grouping  practices 
in  schools  with  fewer  than  two  teachers  per  grade,  or  in 
private,  or  Indian  schools  in  the  province  of  Alberta. 
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There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  First,  it  is  unlikely 
that  there  will  be  much  opportunity  to  group  pupils,  other 
than  in  conventional  grade  groups,  in  schools  where  there 
are  less  than  two  teachers  per  grade.  Secondly,  the 
continuing  trend  toward  centralization  and  urbanization 
means  that  in  the  future  most  of  our  school  population  will 
be  attending  schools  where  there  will  be  many  classrooms 
at  each  grade  or  level  and  such  schools  will  provide  many 
opportunities  for  using  varying  procedures  for  grouping 
pupils. 

The  study  suffers  from  the  usual  limitations  which 
accompany  any  questionnaire  study.  Some  limitations 
include:  (1)  bias  or  distortion  in  categorizing  open-ended 

or  free  response  questions,  (2)  incompleteness  of  answers, 
and  (3)  limitations  arising  from  possible  misinterpretation 
to  questions  by  the  respondents. 
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CHAPTER  II 


HISTORY  OF  PUPIL  GROUPING  IN  ALBERTA 

A  brief  examination  of  the  history  of  pupil  grouping 
in  Alberta  may  serve  to  place  existing  school  grouping 
practices  in  perspective.  An  attempt  is  made  to  indicate 
the  trends  in  pupil  grouping  and  the  factors  influencing 
them  during  four  periods:  (1)  Pre  Provincial  Period  1842  - 
1905,  (2)  Early  Provincial  Period  1905  -  1936,  (3)  Middle 
Provincial  Period  1936  -  1947,  and  (4)  Present  Period  1947  - 
1963. 


I.  PRE  PROVINCIAL  PERIOD  1842  -  1905 

During  the  Pre  Provincial  Period  pupil  grouping  was 
mainly  by  schools,  for  the  school  population  was  small  and 
scattered  throughout  the  province.  The  first  educational 
effort  in  Alberta  was  undertaken  by  missionaries.  Father 
Thibault,  the  first  Roman  Catholic  missionary  to  enter  what 
is  now  Alberta,  founded  St.  Anne’s  Mission  in  1842.  The 
first  school  doing  regular  work  was  established  at  Edmonton 
in  1862  by  Father  Lacombe  and  attended  by  some  twenty  pupils. 
The  first  Protestant  mission  school  was  established  in 
1862  by  Methodist  missionaries  at  White  Fish  Lake.  Jonason 
describes  these  mission  schools  as  follows: 
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In  the  early  IB^fO’s  the  Catholics,  followed 
shortly  by  the  Protestants,  established  several 
permanent  missions  throughout  the  Northwest 
Territories.  The  missionaries  now  found  it 
possible  to  establish  permanent  schools  at  these 
missions,  and  because  it  was  possible  to  provide 
conditions  that  were  conducive  to  learning, 
missionaries,  such  as  Father  Lacombe  and  Fev. 

George  McDougall,  were  able  to  achieve  a  fair 
degree  of  success  in  teaching  the  Indians  to  speak 
French  or  English,  and  in  some  cases  to  master  the 
rudiments  of  reading  and  writing.  It  was  not, 
however,  in  the  academic  field  that  these  schools 
were  most  successful.  Their  most  valuable 
contributions  were  in  teaching  the  practical  art 
of  farming  and  in  providing  broadening  social 
experiences,  thus  helping  the  Indians  to  improve 
their  standard  of  living. 1 

With  the  establishment  of  regular  school  districts, 
the  church  schools  began  to  disappear,  although  a  few 
remain  to  this  day.  The  Northwest  Territories  Act  of 
1R75  stated: 

When,  and  so  soon  as  any  system  of  taxation  shall 
be  adopted,  in  any  district  or  portion  of  the  North¬ 
west  Territories  the  Lieutenant  Governor  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Council  or  Assembly,  as  the  case 
may  be,  shall  pass  all  necessary  ordinances  in 
respect  of  education;  but  it  shall  therein  be  always 
provided  that  a  majority  of  the  ratepayers  of  any 
district  or  portion  of  the  Northwest  Territories  or 
any  lesser  portion  thereof,  by  whatever  name  the 
same  may  be  known,  may  establish  such  schools  therein 
as  they  may  think  fit,  and  make  the  necessary  assess¬ 
ment  and  collection  of  taxes  therefor,  and  further 
that  the  minority  of  the  ratepayers  therein,  whether 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  may  establish  separate  schools 


Jonas  Christian  Jonason,  The  Large  Unit s  of  School 
Administration  in  Alberta.  Unpublished  Doctor  of  Education 
Thesis,  University  of  Oregon,  June  1951.  p.lt-2. 
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therein,  and  that,  in  such  latter  case,  the  rate¬ 
payers  establishing  such  Protestant  or  Roman 
Catholic  separate  schools  shall  be  liable  only  to 
the  assessment  of  such  rates  as  they  impose  upon 
themselves  in  respect  there  of. - 

The  preceding  discussion  outlines  the  developments 
that  led  to  the  establishment  of  ungraded  schools  during 
the  pre-provincial  period, 

II.  EARLY  PROVINCIAL  PERIOD  19 0?  -  1936 

During  the  Early  Provincial  Period  pupil  grouping 
in  Alberta  underwent  considerable  change.  As  the  school 
population  of  the  province  increased  the  one-room  school 
with  its  pupil  grouping  by  T standards f  gave  way  to  pupil 
grouping  by  grades,  followed  by  the  development  of  two- 
room  rural  schools,  junior  high  schools,  and  rural  high 
schools . 

Pupil  Grouping  by  Standards 

From  1905  -  1910  pupils  were  grouped  as  to  standards, 
from  the  system  of  pupil  grouping  used  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  at  this  time.  There  were  eight  standards  in  use; 
five  public  school  standards,  and  three  secondary  school 
standards.  '  In  1905” ,  444  of  the  476  schools  in  operation 
were  one-room  schools  in  which  the  pupils  progressed  by 
standards  at  their  own  rates. 


2Ibid . ,  pp .  43 -44 . 
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Pupil  Grouping;  by  Grades 

In  1908  a  committee  was  established  by  the  Department 

of  Education  to  prepare  a  revision  and  expansion  of  the 

course  of  studies.  The  "Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the 

Department  of  Education"  stated: 

About  two  years  ago  the  method  of  classifying 
pupils  was  changed:  the  five  public  school  standards 
became  the  eight  public  school  grades,  and  the  three 
secondary  school  standards  became  the  four  secondary 
school  grades. 3 

The  change  from  standards  to  grades  was  brought  about  because 
most  students  were  taking  eight  years  to  complete  the  work 
of  the  five  public  school  standards  and  four  years  to  com¬ 
plete  the  work  of  the  three  secondary  school  standards. 

This  method  set  up  a  grade  a  year  grouping  practice,  and 
the  new  course  of  studies  made  provision  for  differentiation 
of  curricula  to  provide  general  matriculation  and  commercial 
courses . 

Two-room  Rural  Schools 

In  1920  two-room  rural  schools  were  organized  to 
accommodate  the  growing  numbers  of  pupils.  The  "Fifteenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education"  noted: 


•3 

Alberta  Department  of  Education,  Seve nth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  Province  of 
Alberta.  1912.  (Edmonton:  Government  Printer,  1913)? 

p .  12. 
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One  phase  of  educational  activity  which  has  made 
substantial  progress  during  the  year  is  the 
organization  of  two-room  schools  in  districts 
where  the  school  population  is  so  large  that  one 
teacher  cannot  do  the  work  efficiently.  Twenty- 
nine  of  these  schools  were  erected  during  the 
year  and  steps  have  been,  taken  to  build  a  large 
number  in  the  year  1921. 

The  development  of  two-room  rural  schools  furthered  the 
'grade-a-year ’  pupil  grouping  practice. 


Junior  High  Schools 

The  "Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Education"  first  mentioned  junior  high  schools: 

In  addition  there  has  grown  up  a  system  of  so-called 
•Junior  High  Schools.  The  Grade  VII  and  VIII  pupils 
in  the  schools  in  which  these  Junior  High  Schools  are 
organized  are  receiving  departmental  instructions  and 
have  the  opportunity  of  beginning  the  study  of  a 
foreign  language;  the  remaining  Grade  VII  and  VIII 
pupils  are  receiving  their  instruction  in  the  usual  way.^ 

The  beginning  of  junior  high  schools  was  noteworthy  for 

providing  an  opportunity  to  group  pupils  by  subject (s). 


Rural  High  Schools 

In  1921  the  Secondary  Consolidated  School  Act  was 
passed  to  permit  two  or  more  local  school  districts  to 


Alberta  Department  of  Education,  Fifteenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Denartment  of  Education  of  the  Province  of 
Alberta,  1920.  (Edmonton:  Government  Printer*^  1921 ) ,  p.9. 

p Ibid . ,  p . 22. 
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share  the  cost  of  forming  a  centralized  high  school  and 

so  provide  high  school  education  for  the  increasing  school 

population.  The  "Twenty-First  Annual  Report  of  the 

£ 

Department  of  Education"  noted  the  formation  of  three 
rural  high  schools  during  1926.  McCall  wrote  about  rural 
high  schools: 

However,  in  spite  of  generous  Government  grants, 
only  nineteen  Rural  High  School  districts  were 
formed.  Most  rural  people  chose  the  less  expensive 
high  school  instruction  offered  in  the  one-room 
school. 

Rural  High  Schools  were  located  mainly  in 
villages  or  towns.  Only  two  consolidations  were 
truly  rural,  and  one  of  them,  Angle  Lake,  was  soon 
forced  to  discontinue  operation. 

The  Rural  High  Schools  that  were  organized  gave 
a  valuable  service  to  their  area.  Nevertheless, 
in  1936  the  compulsory  divisional  system  with  its 
more  efficient  methods  of  taxation  and  adminis¬ 
tration  replaced  the  need  for  the  secondary 
consolidated  school  type  of  organization.  By  1946  7 

all  Rural  High  Schools  had  been  included  in  divisions.' 

In  1936  there  were  3,4-92  school  districts  having 
schools  in  operation  with  a  total  of  5,873  classrooms; 

530  schools  were  graded  schools  with  a  total  of  2,962 
classrooms,  while  2,911  schools  were  one-room  schools. 


£ 

DAlberta  Department  of  Education,  Twenty -First 
Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  Province 
of  Alberta .  1926 .  (Edmonton:  Government  Printer,  1927;,  p.9» 

^Ralph  Lewis  McCall,  A  History  of  the  Rural  High 
School  in  Alberta.  Unpublished  Master  of  Education  Thesis, 
University  of  Alberta,  1956,  p.  ii. 
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See  Figure  1. 

During  the  Early  Provincial  Period  the  number  of 
pupils  in  ungraded  schools  increased  from  13,619  to 
61+,°17,  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  graded  schools 
increased  from  10,635  to  102,376.  Pupil  grouping  by 
grades  became  increasingly  important  as  a  larger  number 
of  pupils  attended  graded  schools. 

III.  MIDDLE  PROVINCIAL  PERIOD  1936  -  19^7 

The  "Thirty-First  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of 

Education"  noted  three  items  of  importance  to  pupil  grouping 

practices  in  the  province: 

(1)  Introduction  of  the  new  enterprise  or 
activity  system  of  education  in  the  elementary 
school,  (2)  beginning  of  an  ’Intermediate 
School'  organization  -  grades  VII,  VIII,  and 
IX,  and  (3)  the  reorganization  of  rural  „ 
administration  units  into  school  divisions. 

Enterprise  or  Activity  System 

In  an  attempt  to  get  away  from  the  'lock- step' 
character  of  the  grade-a-year  grouping  the  enterprise  or 
activity  system  of  education  in  the  elementary  school  was 
developed.  Figur  stated: 


o 

Alberta  Department  of  Education,  Thirty-First 
Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
Province  of  Alberta,  1936.  (Edmonton:  King’s  Printer, 
1937),  p.7. 
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After  much  experimentation  the  new  programme 
was  implemented  in  1936.  It  was  a  definite 
departure  from  previous  courses  of  study.  In 
the  first  place,  it  altered  the  system  of  grading. 

The  first  six  grades  of  the  elementary  school 
became  the  first  two  divisions.  Division  I 
comprised  Grades  I,  II  and  III,  and  Division  II 
included  Grades  IV  to  VI.  This  new  system  of 
grading  made  possible  a  more  convenient  grouping 
of  children  for  the  socialized  activities.  In 
the  second  place,  the  new  programme  was  based  on 
the  'enterprise*  procedure/'1 

In  the  enterprise  procedure  pupils  were  grouped 
by  divisions  rather  than  by  grades.  A  pupil  was  in  the 
first,  second,  or  third  year  of  Division  I  or  Division  II. 
Pupils  were  placed  where  they  could  work  to  best  advantage. 
Within  each  division  the  program  was  integrated  and 
consolidated  in  such  a  way  that  the  whole  group  of  pupils 
participated  in  the  same  instructional  activities.  There 
was  to  be  no  promotion  from  grade  to  grade,  only  from 
division  to  division. 


Intermediate  School 

The  intermediate  school  was  an  extension  of  the 
division  organization  of  the  elementary  school.  Figur 
noted: 


^Berthold  Figur,  An  Historical  Survey  of  Certain 
Concepts  Basic  to  Progressive  Education  with  Particular 
Attention  to  the  Alberta  Scene .  Unpublished  Master  of 
Education  Thesis,  University  of  Alberta,  1950,  p.155. 
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The  Intermediate  and  High  School  Programmes  were 
organized  around  a  core  of  compulsory  subjects  - 
English,  Social  Studies,  Health  and  Physical 
Education,  Mathematics,  and  General  Science.  Options 
such  as  Dramatics,  Art  and  Music  are  offered  to"  round 
out  the  course. 10 

New land  in  the  "Thirty-Second  Annual  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Education"  gave  this  accounting  of  the 
organization  of  Alberta  schools: 

On  the  scale  of  school  achievement  there  are  twelve 
steps  or  degrees  of  advancement  -  the  so-called  grades 
from  I  to  XII.  The  scale  has  three  divisional  points: 
at  the  end  of  Grade  III,  of  Grade  VI,  and  of  Grade  IX. 
These  divisional  points  are  also  promotion  points. 

Pupils  are  promoted  from  Division  I  of  the  Elementary 
School  to  Division  II,  and  from  Division  II  of  the 
Elementary  School  to  the  third  division,  which  is  known 
as  the  Intermediate  School,  and  from  the  Intermediate 
School  to  the  fourth  division,  which  is  the  High 
School.  At  the  end  of  Grade  IX  and  of  Grade  XII, 
there  are  Departmental  examinations. 

Since  the  first  two  divisions  which  comprise  the 
elementary  school,  are  very  closely  associated,  the 
scheme  of  organization  may  be  described  as  f6-3-3T.^~ 

The  intermediate  school  organization  assisted  teachers 
to  group  pupils  by  subjects  within  the  graded  school. 


School  Divisions 


The  reorganization  of  rural  administration  units  into 


10 Ibid. .  p. 177. 

11 

■  Alberta  Department  of  Education,  Thirty- Second 
Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  Province 
of  Alberta.  1937 .  TEdmonton:  King’s  Printer,  193 8 ) ,  pp. Ik-15. 
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large  groups  of  schools  or  school  divisions  under  one  general 
administrative  board  was  begun  in  1937.  School  divisions 
were  established  by  ministerial  order.  The  Dominion 
Bureau  of  statistics  Report  described  school  divisions  in 
this  way: 

While  there  is  considerable  variation  among  them, 
due  to  factors  of  topography,  distance,  transportation 
services,  density  of  population  and  others,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  average  division  covers  some  1,500 
to  2,000  square  miles,  is  some  35  to  ’+5  miles  square, 
or  _  of  corresponding  oblong  dimensions,  contains  “one' 
fairly  large  center  of  population  with  a  number  of 
lesser  ones,  comprises  70  to  80  school  districts,  has 
a  school  population  of  1,200  to  1,800  pupils  and 
employs  60  to  80  teachers. I2 

Gilles  in  examining  the  effect  of  the  organization 
of  school  divisions  on  Alberta  education  stated: 

Two  trends  are  noticeable  here:  (1)  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  one-room  schools  in  operation,  and 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  multiple 
room  schools;  and  (2)  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  number 
of  one-room  schools  attempting  to  offer  high  school 
instruction. 13 

During  the  years  1936-1947  the  number  of  one-room 
schools  in  Alberta  decreased  from  3,002  to  1,963,  while  the 


12 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  The  Organization 
and  Administration  of  Public  Schools  in  Canada^  (Ottawa: 

The  Queen’s  Printer  and  Controller  of  Stationery,  I960), 
p.5o. 

^John  William  Gilles,  School  Divisions  in  Alberta: 

Organization.  Operation,  and  Contribution  to  Educational 
Progress.  Unpublished  Master  of  Education  Thesis,  University 
of  Alberta,  1942,  p.21. 
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number  of  graded  schools  increased  from  9+0  to  587,  and 
the  classrooms  in  graded  schools  increased  from  2,933  to 
3,848. 

The  trend  in  pupil  grouping  in  the  elementary- 
school  departed  from  grouping  by  the  number  of  years  a 
pupil  was  in  school  (grades)  to  grouping  on  the  basis  of 
pupil  progress  and  achievement:  children  were  grouped  as 
being  in  Division  I  or  Division  II.  At  the  intermediate 
school  level  an  attempt  was  made  to  group  pupils  into 
grades  with  course  offerings  based  on  the  needs  of  pupils. 

The  Forty-First  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education J'4’ 
noted  a  change  in  high  school  regulations  which  permitted 
pupils  to  take  extra  subjects  and  to  repeat  subjects. 

Promotion  by  grade  or  years  gave  way  to  promotion  by  subjects 
at  the  senior  high  school  level. 

IV.  PRESENT  PERIOD  1947  -  1963 

Reorganization  of  the  enterprise  activities, 
formation  of  counties,  and  establishment  of  pupil  grouping 
programs  based  on  varying  rates  of  pupil  development,  were 
important  changes  in  school  organization  that  occurred 
during  this  period. 

■^Alberta  Department  of  Education,  Forty-First  Annual 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  Province  of 
Alberta.  1947 .  (Edmonton:  King's  Printer,  1948),  pp. 50-51. 
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Reorganization  of  the  Enterprise  Activities 

The  reorganization  of  the  enterprise  activities 

was  made  to  make  the  outline  of  the  work  of  the  elementary- 

school  clearer  and  more  useful  to  elementary  school 

teachers,  especially  those  with  heavy  enrolments  and  not 

too  favorable  facilities.  The  "Forty-Second  Annual  Report 

13 

of  the  Department  of  Education"  7  noted  the  placement  of 
Bulletin  II  in  all  schools:  "Bulletin  II  presented  a  com¬ 
plete  reorganization  of  the  enterprise  activities,  as  well 
as  an  outline  of  content  material  for  language,  reading, 
arithmetic,  and  music",  by  grades  from  Grade  I  to  Grade  VI. 

The  establishment  of  content  outlines  for  various  subjects 
placed  the  emphasis  again  on  grade  promotions  in  the 
elementary  school. 

Formation  of  Counties 

The  County  Act  passed  in  1950  by  the  Alberta  legis¬ 
lature  empowered  the  government  to  set  up  counties  in  which 
the  management  and  control  of  all  civil  affairs,  including 
schools  and  hospitals  was  vested  in  an  elected  county  council. 
The  Dominion  .Bureau  of  Statistics  Report  described  counties: 


1 ^Albert a  Department  of  Education,  Forty- Second 
Annual  Re p or t  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
?rovince  of  Alberta ,  19-1-7 .  ^Edmonton:  Ring’s  Printer, 
19^8  ) ,  pp.  29-30. 
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The  county  organization,  which  has  coterminus 
boundaries  for  all  srvices  including  education,  for 
populations  of  from  1,500  to  3,000,  is  large  enough 
to  provide  for  a  superintendent  and  assistant.  The 
council  takes  over  the  powers  of  the  district  boards 
and  may  have  committees  for  education,  roads,  etc., 
or  function  as  a  whole . 

One  effect  of  the  formation  of  counties  was  to  help 
facilitate  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  one-room  schools 
in  operation.  In  19k7-kS  there  were  1,963  one-room 
schools  in  operation  while  in  1960-61  there  were  20k  one- 
room  schools  in  operation. 


New  Pupil  Grouping  Programs 

Much  interest  on  the  part  of  large  school  districts 
in  providing  elementary  school  pupil  grouping  programs  in 
keeping  with  the  varying  rates  of  pupil  development  are 
noted  during  the  latter  part  of  this  period. 


Calgary  Public  School  Board.  The  Calgary  Public 
School  Board’s  Division  I  Accelerated  Program  was 
initiated  in  September,  195k.  Two  aims  of  this  program 
were  : 


1.  To  provide  additional  challenge  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  pupils  whose  rate  of  development  is 
considerably  above  average. 


16 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  The  Organization 
and  Administration  of  Public  Schools  in  Canada.  (Ottawa: 
The  Queen’s  Printer  and  Controller  of  Stationery,  I960), 

P.k8. 
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2.  To  provide  pupils  with  slightly  better  than 
average  ability  and  who  have  an  older  than  normal 
school-starting  age  with  an  opportunity  to  catch 
up  with  children  of  their  own  age  group. 17 

The  accelerated  program  enables  rapid  learners  to  complete 

Grades  I,  II,  and  III  in  two  years. 

The  Calgary  Public  School  Board’s  Four-Year  Program, 
Division  II  was  set  up  to  meet  the  needs  of  slow  learners: 

Modern  studies  in  educational  psychology  lay 
increasing  emphasis  upon  the  principle  that  the 
learning  process  tends  to  proceed  at  the  optimum 
rate  when  it  is  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  satis¬ 
factory  achievement.  Slow  learners  suffer  frus¬ 
tration  and  defeat  when  they  are  required  to 
’keep  up’  with  pupils  of  greater  learning  capacity. 

Low  marks,  the  repetition  of  grades,  and  harassing 
admonitions  to  strive  for  goals  that  cannot  be 
attained  all  tend  to  accentuate  the  sense  of  failure 
and  hence  aggravate  the  problem. 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  slow  learners, 
teachers  must  face  the  necessity  of  adapting  the 
rate  of  instruction  to  the  child’s  capacity  to 
assimilate.  This  is  by  no  means  an  easy  problem 
to  solve.  The  Four-Year  Program,  however, 
represents  a  serious  effort  to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  considerable  group  of  children  who  are  likely 
to  suffer  under  a  too  rigid  grade  system.'" 

The  Calgary  Public  School  Board's  four-year  program 
in  Division  II  enabled  slow  learners  to  complete  Grades  IV, 
V,  and  VI,  in  four  years  without  experiencing  failure. 


^Calgary  Public  School  Board,  Division  I  Accelerated 
Program.  (Calgary:  Calgary  Public  School  Board,  1959) , 
(Mimeographed ) ,  p.l. 

18 

Calgary  Public  School  Board,  Four -Year  Program 
Division  II.  (Calgary:  Calgary  Public  School  Board,  1957), 
(Mime ographed ) ,  p.l. 
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Edson  School  Division  No.  12.  In  the  fall  of  1957 
Edson  School  Division  No.  12  started  on  a  special  primary 
program  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  bright  and  the 
slow  child.  The  point  of  view  of  the  pupil  grouping  was: 

The  classification  of  pupils  by  grades  will 
disappear  and  instead  the  pupils  will  be  classified 
according  to  divisions.  The  primary  division 
includes  the  work  of  grades  one  to  three  and  pupils 
will  be  able  to  take  this  work  at  varying  rates, 

£._g.  ,  the  bright  child  will  complete  this  work  in 
two  years,  the  average  child  in  three  years,  and  the 
slow  child  in  four  years.  Children,  therefore,  will 
be  classified  as  Primary  Division,  Year  One,  Year  Two, 
Year  Three,  or  Ye.ar  Four.  Promotions  will  be  made 
only  after  the  work  of  the  primary  division  has  been 
completed  and  then  pupils  will  be  promoted  to  the 
intermediate  division  (grades  four  to  six),  in 
which  division  the  same  pattern  will  be  established.  9 


Edmonton  Public  School  Board.  The  Edmonton 
Continuous  Progress  Plan  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1957 
as  an  experiment  in  the  elementary  school.  Since  that 
time  it  has  spread  to  all  elementary  schools  in  the 
Edmonton  Public  School  System. 

The  Continuous  Progress  Plan  is  a  modification  of 
the  conventional  grade  system  to  facilitate  the  smooth 
and  natural  progression  of  pupils  through  school  at 
varying  rates  according  to  their  ability.  The  brighter 
pupils  will  move  a  little  faster  and  the  slower  pupils 
will  take  a  little  longer  to  progress  through  the 
grades  than  the  average  pupils.  The  average  pupils, 


19 

'Edson  School  Division,  Teacher ' s  Guide  to  the 
Primary  Program.  (Edson:  Edson  School  Division  No.  12), 
(Mime o graphed ) ,  p . 3 . 
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or  between  70%  and  7>0%  of  the  total  enrolment  in  most 
schools,  will  proceed  much  as  they  do  now  and  teachers 
will  continue  to  teach  them  in  the  regular  manner.20 

In  the  Continuous  Progress  Plan  all  pupils  take  a  full 

year  in  Grade  I,  as  the  plan  does  not  go  into  full  operation 

until  the  beginning  of  the  second  year.  The  pupils  are 

divided  into  three  groups  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 

year;  a  faster  moving  group  would  take  the  work  of  the  next 

four  years  in  three  years,  an  average  group  would  take  four 

years  for  the  next  four  years’  work,  and  a  slower  moving 

group  would  take  the  work  of  the  next  four  years  in  five 

years.  All  three  groups  take  the  work  of  Grade  VI  in  one 

year. 


West  Jasper  Place  Public  Schools.  The  West  Jasper 

Place  Public  Schools  have  a  non-graded  elementary  school. 

21 

In  the  Foreword  to  their  Guidebook  we  read:  "A  non-graded 
program  is  one  of  the  essentials  for  the  fullest  development 
of  the  student’s  capacities  in  the  earliest  years  of  his 
school  life." 


20 

Edmonton  Public  School  Board,  The  Bdmont on 
Continuous  Progress  Plan:  a  modified  system  of  elementary 
school  organization.  (Edmonton:  Edmonton  Public  School 
Board,  I960) ,  (Mimeographed),  p.3. 

21 

-’-West  Jasper  Place  Public  Schools,  Non- Graded 
Elementary  Program.  (Jasper  Place:  West  Jasper  Place 
Public  School  Board,  1961),  (Mimeographed). 
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The  plan  allowed  for  continuous  progress  and 
achievement  of  the  pupils.  Rapid  learners  would  complete 
the  work  of  the  first  six  elementary  grades  in  four  or 
five  years.  Average  learners  would  complete  the  work  of 
the  first  six  grades  in.  six  years.  Slow  learners  would 
complete  the  work  of  the  first  six  years  in  seven  or  eight 
years . 


Medicine  Hat  School  District  No,  76.  Medicine  Hat 
School  District  had  a  continuous  progress  plan  similar  to 
Edmonton.  This  program  was  begun  as  an  experimental 
program  in  the  school  year  1961-62,  and  "provides  a  flexible 
plan  for  enabling  children  to  progress  through  the  first 
three  years  of  school  at  the  rate  best  suited  to  their 
abilities . 

The  new  pupil  grouping  programs  are  attempts  by 
some  school  districts  to  establish  ungraded  pupil  grouping 
at  the  elementary  school  level.  In  an  attempt  to  provide 
for  individual  differences,  pupils  complete  the  work  of  the 
elementary  school  at  varying  rates.  New  programs  at  the 
junior  and  senior  high  school  level  are  few.  However, 
the  Edmonton  Public  School  Board’s  Modified  Program  for 

o  p 

^Medicine  Hat  School  District,  Gont inuous  Progress 
Plan.  (Medicine  Hat:  Medicine  Hat  School  District"^  1962) , 
(Mime ographed ) . 
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Number  of  classrooms  in  graded  schools 
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junior  high  school  pupils  was  a  modification  of  the  junior 
high  school  program  within  the  graded  school  organization. 

The  senior  high  school  program  has  been  extended  to  include 
technical  or  vocational  education,  in  addition  to  the 
matriculation  and  business  education  programs. 

The  elementary  school  is  attempting  to  modify  the 
time  taken  by  a  pupil  to  complete  the  work  of  the  elementary 
school,  while  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  are  attempting 
to  modify  both  the  content  of  their  programs  and  the  time 
taken  by  pupils  to  complete  these  programs. 

SUMMARY 

Pupil  grouping  has  been  covered  in  four  periods  of 
Alberta’s  history.  The  ungraded  school  was  common  during 
the  Pre  Provincial  Period,  1842  -  1905,  and  the  graded 
school  was  common  during  the  Early  Provincial  Period,  1905  - 
1936.  The  Middle  Provincial  Period,  1936  -  1947?  brought 
pupil  grouping  by  divisions  in  the  elementary  school,  and 
by  grades  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  In  the 

Present  Period,  1947  -  1963?  grades  were  a  major  factor  in 

\ 

pupil  grouping  but  many  school  districts  were  moving  toward 
an  ungraded  primary  school  grouping  program. 
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CHAPTER  III 


GROUPING  PRACTICES  REPORTED  BY  PRINCIPALS 

Of  the  106  principals  who  returned  questionnaires, 
103  completed  Part  A  -  How  and  Why  of  Pupil  Grouping, 
ninety-seven  Part  B  -  Classification  into  Grades,  and 
thirty- two  Part  C  -  Interclassr 00m  Grouping  by  Subjects. 

The  Principals’  Part  A  replies  were  sorted  for  grade 
level  of  the  school  of  the  principal  and  are  reported  under 
(1)  method  of  grouping,  (2)  desired  outcomes  of  grouping, 
(3)  strengths  of  grouping,  (4)  weaknesses  of  grouping,  and 
(5)  changes  planned  in  grouping,  for  the  elementary  school, 
junior  high  school,  and  the  senior  high  school. 

The  Principals'  Part  B  replies  are  reported  under: 
(1)  nature  of  pupil  grouping,  (2)  basis  for  pupil  grouping, 
(3)  instruments  or  procedures  used  in  determining  basis 
for  grouping  pupils,  and  (4)  program  followed,  for  the 
elementary  school,  junior  high  school,  and  the  senior  high 
school . 

The  Principals’  Part  C  replies  are  reported  under 
the  subjects  in  which  inter classroom  grouping  was  done 
for  Divisions  I,  II,  III,  and  IV.  No  report  is  made  of 
the  basis  for  interclassroom  grouping  as  this  was  similar 
to  that  reported  for  Part  B. 
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I.  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  GROUPING 

Seventy  of  the  103  principals  who  completed  Part  A 
reported  on  elementary  school  grouping.  Of  these  seventy 
principals,  thirty-six  reported  on  elementary  schools, 
twenty- seven  on  elementary- junior  high  schools,  and  seven 
on  elementary- junior-senior  high  schools. 

The  grade  method  of  grouping  pupils  was  used  by 
most  elementary  school  principals.  As  is  shown  in  Table  I 
sixty-four  of  the  seventy  principals  mentioned  grades  as 
one  method  of  grouping  pupils,  three  principals  reported 
using  units,  one  principal  listed  subjects,  and  two 
principals  stated  other  ways. 

Division  I  Grouping  Practices 

Fifty-three  principals  reported  on  Grade  I  grouping 
practices,  fifty-five  on  Grade  II  grouping  practices,  and 
forty-four  on  Grade  III  grouping.  Of  these  162  Division  I 
replies,  nineteen  were  from  counties,  twenty-four  from 
independent  districts,  thirty-six  from  divisions,  and 
eighty-three  from  cities. 

Nature  of  Division  I  Pupil  Grouping.  Sixty-five 
per  cent  of  the  Division  I  replies  reported  pupil  grouping 
as  homogeneous  with  respect  to  ability,  33  per  cent  reported 
heterogeneous  grouping,  and  2  per  cent  reported  homogeneous/ 
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TABLE  I 

PRINCIPALS’  METHODS  OF  GROUPING  PUPILS 


Number  of  Principals 


Method  Reporting 

(N  =  70) 

Grades .  36 

Grades  and  subjects .  18 

Grades  and  units . .  . .  7 

Grades,  units  and  subjects  .  .  3 

Units .  3 

Subjects  .  1 

Other  ways . 2 
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heterogeneous  pupil  grouping,  jl.63.  ,  there  was  one  top 
ability  class  and  the  balance  of  the  pupils  were  hetero¬ 
geneously  grouped.  The  pupils  remained  in  these 
groupings  for  the  school  year. 

Basis  for  Division  I  Pupil  Grouping.  Fifty-eight 
per  cent  of  the  replies  reported  using  intelligence  as  the 
basis  for  Division  I  pupil  grouping,  42  per  cent  reported 
reading  achievement,  and  33  per  cent  reported  using  general 
achievement  in  the  previous  grade.  Table  II  summarizes 
the  basis  for  Division  I  pupil  grouping  in  rank  order  as 
indicated  by  the  principals. 

Eighteen  of  the  replies,  or  11  per  cent  of  the  162 
replies,  reported  using  a  single  factor  approach  to  pupil 
grouping,  while  89  per  cent  used  a  multi-factor  approach, 
i.e. ,  they  reported  more  than  one  basis  for  Division  I 
pupil  grouping. 

Instruments  or  Procedures  used  in  Determining  the 
Basis  for  Grouping  Division  I  Pupils.  Sixty- five  per  cent 
of  the  replies  reported  intelligence  tests  as  the  instrument 
or  procedure  used  to  determine  the  basis  for  Division  I 
pupil  grouping,  51  per  cent  reported  standardized  reading 
tests,  and  22  per  cent  reported  standardized  achievement 
tests  other  than  reading.  Table  III  shows  in  rank  order 
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TABLE  II 

BASIS  FOR  GROUPING  DIVISION  I  PUPILS 
AS  REPORTED  BY  PRINCIPALS 


Per  Cent  of  Replies 
Basis  Reporting  this  Basis 

(N  =  162) 

Intelligence .  58  % 

Reading  achievement .  42$ 

General  achievement  in  the  previous  grade  .  33% 

Social  maturity .  19 $ 

Emotional  needs  of  pupils  .  17$ 

Arithmetic  achievement  .....  .  15$ 

Pupil  work  habits . .  13# 

Random  pupil  grouping  ......  .  13$ 

Chronological  age .  11$ 

Teacher  recommendation  .  .  9$ 

Other  .  .........  5$ 

No  response  .  ..........  7$ 
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as  indicated  by  the  principals  what  instruments  or 
procedures  were  used  in  determining  the  basis  for  grouping 
Division  I  pupils. 

Program  Followed  by  Division  I  Pupils.  With  regard 
to  the  program  followed  by  Division  I  pupils  33  per  cent 
of  the  principals  reported  using  the  normal  program  modified 
in  pace;  the  fast-moving  groups  covered  the  program  in  less 
than  three  years  while  the  slow-moving  groups  covered  the 
program  in  more  than  three  years.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the 
principals  used  a  program  modified  in  content;  the  fast- 
moving  rooms  had  enrichment,  the  average  rooms  covered  the 
normal  program  and  the  slower  groups  had  emphasis  on  the 
basic  skills.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  principals  reported 
Division  I  pupils  following  the  normal  program.  Twelve 
per  cent  of  the  principals  gave  no  response. 

Division  II  Grouping  Practices 

Fifty-seven  principals  reported  on  Grade  IV  grouping 
practices,  fifty-five  on  Grade  V,  and  fifty-three  on  Grade 
VI  grouping  practices.  Of  these  165  replies,  sixteen 
were  from  counties,  twenty- one  from  independent  districts, 
thirty-nine  from  divisions  and  eighty-nine  from  cities. 

Nature  of  Division  II  Pupil  Grouping.  Fifty- four 
per  cent  of  the  Division  II  replies  reported  pupil  grouping 
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TABLE  III 

INSTRUMENTS  OR  PROCEDURES  USED  IN  DETERMINING 
THE  BASIS  FOR  GROUPING  DIVISION  I 
PUPILS  AS  REPORTED  BY  PRINCIPALS 


Instrument  or  Procedure  Used 


Per  cent  of  Replies 
Reporting 
(N  =  162) 


Intelligence  tests . 6 5^ 

Standardized  reading  tests  .  51% 

Standardized  achievement  tests  (not  reading)  .  22^ 

Teacher  made  achievement  tests . 20% 

Local  system(s)  uniform  tests  ........  19 % 

Teacher  observation  .  19% 

Other . . . 1 7% 

No  response . 15% 
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as  homogeneous  with  respect  to  ability,  42  per  cent  reported 
heterogeneous  pupil  grouping.  The  pupils  remained  in  these 
grounings  for  the  school  year. 

Basis  for  Division  II  Pupil  Grouping.  Sixty-eight 
per  cent  of  the  replies  reported  using  general  achievement 
in  the  previous  grade  as  the  basis  for  grouping  Division  II 
pupils,  52  per  cent  reported  intelligence,  28  per  cent 
reported  reading  achievement. 

Twenty-five  of  the  replies,  or  15  per  cent  of  the 
165  replies,  reported  using  a  single  factor  approach  to 
pupil  grouping,  while  85  per  cent  reported  using  a  multi- 
factor  approach.  Table  IV  summarizes  the  basis  for 
Division  II  pupil  grouping  in  rank  order  as  indicated  by 
the  principals. 

Instruments  or  Procedures  Used  in  Determining  the 
Basis  for  Grouping  Division  II  Pupils.  Sixty- one  per  cent 
of  the  replies  reported  intelligence  tests  as  the  instrument 
or  procedure  used  to  determine  the  basis  for  Division  II 
pupil  grouping,  47  per  cent  reported  teacher  made  achieve¬ 
ment  tests,  33  per  cent  reported  local  systera(s)  uniform 
tests,  and  33  per  cent  reported  standardized  reading  tests. 
Table  V  shows  in  rank  order  as  indicated  by  the  principals 
what  instruments  or  procedures  were  used  in  determining  the 
basis  for  grouping  Division  II  pupils. 
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TABLE  IV 

BASIS  FOB  GROUPING  DIVISION  II  PUPILS 
AS  REPORTED  BY  PRINCIPALS 


Basis 


Per  cent  of  Replies 
Reporting  this  Basis 
(N  =  169) 


General  achievement  in  previous  grade  .  .  .  68^ 

Intelligence .  5 2 % 

Reading  achievement  .  28$ 

Social  maturity .  \^f0 

Pupil  work  habits .  \%<f0 

Arithmetic  achievement  .  . .  ±l+f0 

Chronological  age .  ib% 

Emotional  needs  of  pupils  . 

Random  pupil  grouping  .  .  7% 

Teacher  recommendation  .  7% 

Balanced  class  as  to  intelligence  .  b% 

Teacher  ability  or  qualifications  .  2% 

No  response .  8 % 
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TABLE  V 

INSTRUMENTS  OR  PROCEDURES  USED  IN  DETERMINING 
THE  BASIS  FOR  GROUPING  DIVISION  II  PUPILS 
AS  REPORTED  BY  PRINCIPALS 


Instrument  or  Procedure  Used 


Per  cent  of  Replies 
Reporting 
(N  r  165) 


Intelligence  tests  .  61$ 

Teacher  made  achievement  tests  .  47$ 

Local  system(s)  uniform  tests  .  33$ 

Standardized  reading  tests  .  33$ 

Standardized  achievement  tests  (not  reading)  .  27$ 

Teacher  observation  .  14$ 

Cumulative  records  .  4$ 

Other .  7$ 

No  response . 15$ 
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Program  Followed  by  Division  II  Pupils.  With 


regard  to  the  program  followed  by  Division  II  pupils, 

39  per  cent  of  the  principals  reported  using  the  normal 
program.  Twenty-seven  per  cent  reported  using  the 
normal  program  modified  in  pace;  the  fast-moving  groups 
covered  the  program  in  less  than  three  years,  the  slow- 
moving  groups  covered  the  program  in  more  than  three  years. 
Sixteen  per  cent  of  the  principals  used  a  program  modified 
in  content;  the  fast-moving  rooms  had  enrichment,  the 
average  rooms  covered  the  normal  program,  and  the  slower 
groups  had  emphasis  on  the  basic  skills.  Eighteen  per  cent 
of  the  principals  gave  no  response. 

Desired  Outcomes  of  Grouping  in  the  Elementary  School 

The  four  major  outcomes  of  grouping  as  perceived 
by  elementary  school  principals  in  their  stated  order  of 
importance  are:  (1)  improvement  of  the  attitudes  and 
achievement  of  the  individual  within  a  specific  group 
(motivation),  (2)  satisfaction  of  individual  differences, 

(3)  reduction  of  variability  within  a  specific  group  for 
presentation  of  specific  learning  experiences,  and  (k) 
provision  of  direct  instruction  in  a  specific  skill. 

Table  VI  summarizes  the  desired  outcomes  of  grouping  in 
their  order  of  importance  as  given  by  elementary  school 
principals. 
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TABLE  VI 

DESIRED  OUTCOMES  OF  GROUPING  AS  REPORTED 
BY  PRINCIPALS  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


Order 

Outcome  of 

Importance 

Number 

of 

Replies* 
(N  =  70) 

Improvement  of  the  attitudes  and 
achievement  of  the  individual 
within  a  specific  group  (Motivation) 

1 

55 

Satisfaction  of  individual 
differences 

2 

54 

Reduction  of  variability  within 
a  specific  group  for  presentation 
of  specific  learning  experience 

3 

48 

Provision  of  direct  instruction 
in  a  specific  skill 

4 

30 

To  build  learning  experiences  upon 
children's  interests  or  for 
specific  problems 

5 

24 

Improvement  of  mental  health 

6 

17 

To  provide  grouping  for  social 
purposes 

7 

9 

To  ensure  top  and  bottom  group 
get  experienced  instructors 

8 

4 

Other 

9 

2 

*This  figure  was  found  by  adding  the  number  of 
respondents  who  numbered  this  item  1,  2,  3?  or  4. 
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Strengths  of  Elementary  School  Grouping 

As  is  shown  in  Table  VII  the  four  major  strengths 
of  grouping  in  the  order  of  importance  as  reported  by- 
principals  are:  (1)  facilitates  the  adaptation  of  methods 
and  materials  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils,  (2)  provides 
for  differential  rates  of  progress  in  accordance  with 
pupil  ability,  (3)  reduces  pupil  frustrations,  (4)  improves 
scholastic  achievement  of  pupils,  and  permits  more  effective 
utilization  of  teecher  talents. 

Weaknesses  of  Elementary  School  Grouping 

The  four  major  weaknesses  of  grouping  in  the  order 
of  importance  as  reported  by  principals  are:  (1)  falls 
short  of  its  purpose  when  teachers  made  no  change  in  methods 
or  materials  with  different  groups,  (2)  causes  teacher 
frustration  with  ’bottom1  group,  (3)  does  not  greatly 
improve  pupil  attitude  or  pupil  achievement,  and  (4)  is 
difficult  to  do  well  with  insufficient  numbers  of  pupils 
and  staff.  Table  VIII  indicates  the  weaknesses  of  grouping 
in  the  order  of  importance  as  reported  by  the  principals. 

Changes  in  Elementary  School  Grouping  Practices  Planned 

by  Principals 

Thirty-one  of  the  seventy  principals  stated  that 
they  planned  to  make  changes  in  elementary  school  grouping 
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TABLE  VII 

STRENGTHS  OF  GROUPING  AS  REPORTED  BY 
PRINCIPALS  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


Strength 

Order 

of 

Importance 

Number 

of 

Replie  s 
(N  =  70) 

Facilitates  the  adaptation  of 
methods  and  materials  to  meet 
the  needs  of  pupils 

1 

31 

Provides  for  differential  rates 
of  progress  in  accordance  with 
puoil  ability 

2 

28 

Reduces  pupil  frustrations 

3 

17 

Improves  scholastic  achievement 
of  puoils 

4 

8 

Permits  more  effective  utilization 
of  teacher  talents 

4 

8 

Improves  motivation  of  pupils 

6 

5 

Reduces  discipline  problems 

6 

7 

Increases  pupil’s  ability  to 

get  along  with  other  students  8  3 


9  6 


Other 
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TABLE  VIII 

WEAKNESSES  OF  GROUPING  AS  REP ORTED  BY 
PRINCIPALS  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


Weakness 

Order 

of 

Importance 

Number 

of 

Replies 
(N  =  70) 

Falls  short  of  its  purpose  when 
teachers  make  no  change  in 
methods  or  materials  with 
different  grouos 

1 

lb 

Causes  teacher  frustration 
with  ’ bottom 1  group 

1 

lb 

Does  not  greatly  improve  pupil 
attitude  or  pupil  achievement 

3 

13 

Is  difficult  to  do  well  with 
insufficient  numbers  of  pupils 
and  staff 

i+ 

11 

Does  not  greatly  reduce  the 
wide  variation  of  abilitjr  and 
interest  within  the  group 

5 

10 

Is  difficult  to  implement  with 
a  shortage  of  sufficiently 
trained  and  experienced  teaching 
staff 

6 

9 

Is  subject  to  inherent  weaknesses 
dependent  on  criteria  and  tools 
used  for  forming  grouos 

7 

8 

Categorizes  pupils  into  ’patterns1 
or  as  to  ’type1  from  which  it  is 
difficult  to  escape 

7 

8 

Presents  difficulties  in  pupil 
transfer  and  evaluation  of  pupil 
progress 

9 

7 

Other 

10 

11 
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practices.  Nine  of  the  principals  stated  they  planned  to 
group  pupils  more  by  subject(s),  five  said  they  planned  to 
go  on  a  continuous  progress  plan  or  unit  system,  three 
said  they  would  try  team  teaching  and/or  programmed  learning, 
three  said  they  would  adopt  or  extend  homogeneous  grouping, 
three  said  they  would  return  to  heterogeneous  grouping. 

Eight  other  changes  were  listed  once  by  the  principals. 
Thirty-nine  of  the  principals  indicated  they  planned  no 
changes  in  elementary  school  grouping  practices. 

II.  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  GROUPING 

Fifty-five  of  the  103  principals  who  completed 
Part  A  reported  on  junior  high  school  grouping.  Of  these 
fifty-five  principals,  twenty-seven  reported  on  elementary- 
junior  high  schools,  seven  on  elementary- junior-senior  high 
schools,  fifteen  on  junior  high  schools,  and  six  on  junior- 
senior  high  schools. 

The  grade  method  of  grouping  pupils  was  used  by  most 
junior  high  school  principals.  As  is  shown  in  Table  IX 
fifty-two  of  the  fifty-five  principals  mentioned  grades  as 
one  method  of  grouping  pupils,  two  mentioned  using  subjects, 
and  one  principal  reported  using  units. 

Division  III  Grouping  Practices 


Fifty  principals  reported  on  Grade  VII  grouping 
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TABLE  IX 

PRINCIPALS’  METHODS  OF  GROUPING  PUPILS 


Number  of  Principals 


Method  Reporting 

(N  =  55) 

Grades . .  .  32 

Grades  and  subjects .  14 

Grades  and  units  .  3 

Grades,  units  and  subjects  .  ....  3 

Subjects  . 

Units .  1 
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practices,  forty-five  on  Grade  VIII,  and  thirty-nine  on 
Grade  IX  grouping  practices.  Of  these  134  replies,  nine 
were  from  counties,  eighteen  from  independent  districts, 
twenty-four  from  divisions,  and  eighty-three  from  cities. 

Nature  of  Division  III  Pupil  Grouping.  Forty-four 
per  cent  of  the  principals  reported  their  Division  III 
grouping  as  homogeneous  with  respect  to  ability,  40  per  cent 
reported  heterogeneous  grouping,  15  per  cent  reported  that 
they  group  pupils  homogeneously/heterogeneously ,  and  1  per 
cent  of  the  principals  did  not  respond.  The  pupils 
remained  in  these  groupings  for  the  school  year. 

Basis  for  Division  III  Pupil  Grouping.  Eighty- one 
of  the  replies  reported  using  general  achievement  in  the 
previous  grade  as  the  basis  for  Division  III  pupil  grouping, 
65  per  cent  reported  intelligence  and  16  per  cent  reported 
social  maturity  of  the  pupils  as  the  basis  for  pupil 
grouping.  Table  X  summarizes  the  basis  for  Division  III 
pupil  grouping  in  the  order  of  importance  as  indicated  by- 
the  principals. 

Sixteen  of  the  replies,  or  12  per  cent  of  the  134 
replies,  reported  using  a  single  factor  approach  to  pupil 
grouping,  while  88  per  cent  reported  using  a  multi-factor 
approach  to  pupil  grouping. 
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TABLE  X 

BASIS  FOR  GROUPING  DIVISION  III 
PUPILS  AS  REPORTED  BY  PRINCIPALS 


Per  cent  of  Replies 
Basis  Reporting  this  Basis 

(N  =  134) 

General  achievement  in  previous  grade  ,  .  .  8l$ 

Intelligence  .  .  .  . .  65$ 

Social  maturity . „  .  16$ 

Reading  achievement  .  13$ 

Chronological  age .  10$ 

Student’s  choice  of  program  .  .  9$ 

Pupil  work  habits . 5$ 

Arithmetic  achievement  .  4$ 

Teacher  recommendation  ...  .  4$ 

Other . . .  4$ 

No  response .  5$ 
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Instruments  or  procedures  used  in  determining  the 
basis  for  Division  III  pupil  grouping;.  Sixty-five  per  cent 
of  the  replies  reported  intelligence  tests  as  the  instru¬ 
ment  or  procedure  used  to  determine  the  basis  for  Division 
III  pupil  grouping,  57  per  cent  reported  teacher  made  achieve¬ 
ment  tests,  and  36  per  cent  reported  local  system(s)  uniform 
tests.  Table  XI  shows  in  the  order  of  importance  as 
indicated  by  the  principals  what  instruments  or  procedures 
were  used  in  determining  the  basis  for  grouping  Division  III 
pupils . 


Program  followed  by  Division  III  pupils.  With  regard 
to  the  program  followed  by  Division  III  pupils,  43  per  cent 
of  the  principals  reported  using  a  program  modified  in 
content;  top  groups  have  enrichment  while  the  low  groups 
have  emphasis  on  the  fundamentals.  Forty  per  cent  reported 
using  the  normal  program.  Seventeen  per  cent  of  the 
principals  gave  no  response. 

Desired  Outcomes  of  Grouping  in  the  Junior  High  School 

The  four  major  outcomes  of  grouping  as  perceived  by 
the  principals  of  junior  high  schools  in  their  stated  order 
of  importance  are;  (1)  improvement  of  the  attitudes  and 
achievement  of  the  individual  within  a  specific  group 
(motivation),  (2)  reduction  of  variability  within  a  specific 
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TABLE  XI 

INSTRUMENTS  OR  PROCEDURES  USED  IN  DETERMINING 
TEE  BASIS  FOR  GROUPING  DIVISION  III  PUPILS 
AS  REPORTED  BY  PRINCIPALS 


Instrument  or  Procedure  Used 


Per  cent  of  Replies 
Reporting 
(N  =  13*+) 


Intelligence  tests  .......  .  65$ 

Teacher  made  achievement  tests  .  .  57$ 

Local  system(s)  uniform  tests  ........  36$ 

Standardized  achievement  tests  (not  reading)  .  19$ 

Standardized  reading  tests  .  .  .  18$ 

Cumulative  records  .  18$ 

Other . 11% 

No  response . .  10$ 
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group  for  presentation  of  specific  learning  experiences, 

(3)  satisfaction  of  individual  differences,  and  (4)  provision 
of  direct  instruction  in  a  specific  skill.  Table  XII 
summarizes  the  desired  outcomes  of  grouping  in  their  order 
of  importance  as  given  by  the  principals  of  junior  high 
schools . 

Strengths  of  Junior  High  School  Grouping 

As  is  shown  in  Table  XIII  the  four  major  strengths 
of  grouping  in  the  order  of  importance  as  reported  by 
principals  are:  (1)  facilitates  the  adaptation  of  methods 
and  materials  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils,  (2)  provides 
for  differential  rates  of  progress  in  accordance  with 
pupil  ability,  (3)  reduces  pupil  frustrations,  and  (4) 
improves  scholastic  achievement  of  pupils. 

Vleaknesses  of  Junior  High  School  Grouping 

The  four  major  weaknesses  of  grouping  in  the  order 
of  importance  as  reported  by  principals  are:  (1)  does  not 
greatly  improve  the  attitude  of  pupils  or  pupil  achievement, 
(2)  falls  short  of  its  purpose  when  teachers  make  no  change 

i 

in  methods  or  materials  with  different  groups,  (3)  is 
difficult  to  implement  with  a  shortage  of  sufficiently 
trained  and  experienced  teaching  staff,  and  (4)  does  not 
greatly  reduce  the  wide  variation  of  ability  and  interest 
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TABLE  XII 

DESIRED  OUTCOMES  OF  GROUPING  AS  REPORTED 
BY  PRINCIPALS  OF  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Outcome 

Order 

of 

Importance 

Number 

of 

Replies* 
(n  =  55) 

Improvement  of  the  attitudes  and 
achievement  of  the  individual 
within  a  specific  group  (motivation) 

1 

37 

Reduction  of  variability  within  a 
specific  group  for  presentation  of 
specific  learning  experiences 

1 

37 

Satisfaction  of  individual 
differences 

3 

27 

Provision  of  direct  instruction 
in  a  specific  skill 

4 

19 

To  build  learning  experiences  upon 
children’s  interests  or  for  specific 
problems 

5 

16 

Improvement  of  mental  health 

6 

10 

To  provide  grouping  for  social 
purposes 

7 

7 

To  ensure  top  and  bottom  group 
get  experienced  instructors 

7 

7 

Other 

9 

1 

*This  figure  was  found  by  adding  the  number  of 
respondents  who  numbered  this  item  1,  2,  3,  or  4. 
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TABLE  XIII 

STRENGTHS  OF  GROUPING  AS  REPORTED  BY 
PRINCIPALS  OF  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Order 

Number 

Strength 

of 

of 

Importance 

Replies 
(N  =  55 

Facilitates  the  adaptation 

of  methods  and  materials  to 

meet  the  needs  of  pupils  1 

Provides  for  differential  rates 

of  progress  in  accordance  with 

pupil  ability  2 

Reduces  pupil  frustrations  3 


24 


13 

11 


Improves  scholastic  achievement 

of  pupils  3  ll 


Improves  motivation  of  pupils  ?  6 

Permits  more  effective  utilization 

of  teacher  talents  6  3 


Increases  pupil’s  ability  to  get 

along  with  other  students  6  3 

8  5 


Other 
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within  the  group.  Table  XIV  illustrates  the  weaknesses 
of  junior  high  school  grouping  in  the  order  of  importance 
as  reported  by  the  principals. 

Changes  in  Junior  High  School  Grouping  Practices  Planned  by 

Principals 

Twenty-six  of  the  fifty-five  principals  stated  that 
they  planned  to  make  changes  in  junior  high  school  grouping 
practices.  Ten  of  the  principals  stated  that  they  planned 
to  do  more  pupil  grouping  by  subjects,  four  planned  to  have 
one  top  (enrichment)  and/or  bottom  class  per  grade,  and 
group  the  balance  of  the  grade  heterogeneously,  four  planned 
to  have  smaller  groups  for  more  advanced  pupils,  three 
planned  to  try  team  teaching  and/or  programmed  learning, 
three  planned  to  adopt  or  extend  homogeneous  grouping,  one 
planned  to  group  pupils  by  school  program,  and  one  planned 
to  make  changes  in  the  method  of  selecting  pupils.  Twenty- 
nine  of  the  principals  indicated  they  planned  no  changes 
in  junior  high  school  grouping  practices. 

III.  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  GROUPING 

Twenty-five  of  the  103  principals  who  completed 
Part  A  reported  on  senior  high  school  grouping.  Of  these 
twenty-five  principals,  seven  reported  on  elementary- junior- 
senior  high  schools,  six  on  junior-senior  high  schools,  and 
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TABLE  XIV 

WEAKNESSES  OF  GROUPING  AS  REPORTED  BY 
PRINCIPALS  OF  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Weakness 

Order 

of 

Imp ortance 

Number 

of 

Replies 

(n  =  55) 

Does  not  greatly  improve  pupil 
attitude  or  pupil  achievement 

1 

10 

Falls  short  of  its  purpose  when 
teachers  make  no  change  in  methods 
or  materials  with  different  groups 

1 

10 

Is  difficult  to  implement  with  a 
shortage  of  sufficiently  trained 
and  experienced  teaching  staff 

1 

10 

Does  not  greatly  reduce  the  wide 
variation  of  ability  and  interest 
within  the  group 

4 

9 

Is  subject  to  inherent  weaknesses 
dependent  on  criteria  and  tools 
used  for  forming  groups 

5 

8 

Is  difficult  to  do  well  with 
insufficient  numbers  of  pupils 
and  staff 

6 

6 

Causes  teacher  frustration  with 
'bottom'  group 

6 

6 

Categorizes  pupils  into  'patterns' 
or  as  to  'type'  from  which  it  is 
difficult  to  escape 

8 

3 

Presents  difficulties  in  pupil 
transfer  and  evaluation  of  pupil 
progress 

9 

1 

Other 

10 

11 

' 
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twelve  reported  on  senior  high  schools. 

The  subject  method  of  grouping  pupils  was  used  by 
most  senior  high  school  principals.  As  is  shown  in 
Table  XV  nineteen  of  the  twenty-five  principals  mentioned 
subjects  as  one  method  of  grouping  pupils,  and  eighteen 
principals  reported  using  grades  as  one  method  of  grouping 
pupils . 

TABLE  XV 

PRINCIPALS1  METHODS  OF  GROUPING  PUPILS 


Number  of  Principals 

Method  Reporting 

(N  =  25) 


Grades  and  subjects  ...........  n 

Subjects  .  7 

Grades . 6 

Grades,  units  and  subjects . .  .  1 


Division  IV  Grouping  Practices 

Twenty-four  principals  reported  on  Grade  X  grouping 
practices,  eighteen  on  Grade  XI,  and  seventeen  on  Grade  XII. 

Of  these  fifty-nine  replies  twenty-two  were  from  independent 

> 

districts,  seventeen  from  cities,  fourteen  from  divisions, 
and  six  from  counties. 
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Nature  of  Division  IV  Pupil  Grouping.  Forty- one 
per  cent  of  the  principals  reported  their  Division  IV 
grouping  as  homogeneous  with  respect  to  ability,  39  per 
cent  reported  heterogeneous  grouping,  5  per  cent  stated 
that  they  had  one  top  ability  class  and  one  bottom  ability 
class  and  grouped  the  balance  of  their  classes  hetero¬ 
geneously,  10  per  cent  had  one  top  class  and  grouped  the 
balance  heterogeneously,  and  5  per  cent  reported  their 
grouping  as  heterogeneous  in  general  but  homogeneous  in 
regard  to  prerequisites.  The  pupils  remained  in  these 
groupings  for  the  school  year. 

Basis  for  Division  IV  Pupil  Grouping.  Sixty-four 
per  cent  of  the  replies  reported  using  general  achievement 
in  the  previous  grade  as  the  basis  for  Division  IV  pupil 
grouping,  29  per  cent  used  student’s  choice  of  program,  and 
27  per  cent  used  intelligence  as  the  basis  for  pupil  grouping. 
Table  XVI  summarizes  the  basis  for  Division  IV  pupil  grouping 
in  the  order  of  importance  as  indicated  by  the  principals. 

Ten  of  the  replies,  or  17  per  cent  of  the  fifty-nine 
replies,  reported  using  a  single  factor  approach  to  pupil 
grouping,  while  83  per  cent  of  the  replies  reported  using 
a  multi-factor  approach. 
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TABLE  XVI 

BASIS  FOR  GROUPING  DIVISION  IV  PUPILS 
AS  REPORTED  BY  PRINCIPALS 


Per  cent  of  Replies 
Basis  Reporting  this  Basis 

(N  =  59) 

General  achievement  in  previous  grade  .  .  .  6b% 

Student’s  choice  of  program  .  29^ 

Intelligence . . .  27%o 

Stanine  sum  . 

Timetabling .  7% 

Teacher  recommendation  .....  .  7% 

Social  maturity  .  5% 

Chronological  age .  3% 

Pupil  work  habits .  3 % 

Other . 

No  response .  12% 
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Instruments  or  Procedures  Used  in  Determining;  the 
Basis  for  Division  IV  Pupil  Grouping.  Thirty-nine  per 
cent  of  the  replies  reported  Grade  IX  results  as  the 
instrument  or  procedure  used  to  determine  the  basis  for 
Division  IV  pupil  grouping,  37  per  cent  reported  teacher 
made  achievement  tests,  and  30  per  cent  reported  local 
system(s)  uniform  tests.  Table  XVII  shows  in  the  order 
of  importance,  as  indicated  by  the  principals,  what 
instruments  or  procedures  were  used  in  determining  the  basis 
for  grouping  Division  IV  pupils. 

Program  Followed  by  Division  IV  Pupils.  Tilth  regard 
to  the  program  followed  by  Division  IV  pupils,  17  per  cent 
of  the  principals  reported  high  school  subject  variation 
programs,  15  per  cent  reported  using  the  high  school 
academic  program,  10  per  cent  had  a  matriculation  program 
for  the  top  group  and  non-matriculation  for  other  groups, 

Ih  per  cent  used  the  high  school  academic  program  with 
French,  8  per  cent  used  a  modified  high  school  program, 

5  per  cent  reported  using  an  enriched  high  school  program, 

2  per  cent  reported  using  the  high  school  commercial 
program.  Twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  principals  did  not 
respond. 
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TABLE  XVII 


INSTRUMENTS  OR  PROCEDURES  USED  IN  DETERMINING 
THE  BASIS  FOR  GROUPING  DIVISION  IV 
PUPILS  AS  REPORTED  BY  PRINCIPALS 


Per  cent  of  Replies 


Instrument  or  Procedure  Used  Reporting 

(N  -  59) 

Grade  IX  results .  39$ 

Teacher  made  achievement  tests .  2>7% 

Local  system(s)  uniform  tests  .  30$ 

Intelligence  tests  .  20$ 

Previous  grade  marks  .  7$ 

Student’s  choice  of  program  .  5$ 

Standardized  reading  tests  .  ,  5$ 

Teacher  observation  .  5$ 

Other .  2$ 

No  response .  12$ 
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Desired  Outcomes  of  Grouping;  in  the  Senior  High  School 
The  four  major  outcomes  of  grouping  as  perceived 
by  the  principals  of  senior  high  schools,  in  their  stated 
order  of  importance,  are:  (1)  improvement  of  the  attitudes 
and  achievement  of  the  individual  within  a  specific  group 
(motivation),  (2)  reduction  of  variability  within  a  specific 
group  for  presentation  of  specific  learning  experience, 

(3)  satisfaction  of  individual  differences,  and  (4)  pro¬ 
vision  of  direct  instruction  in  a  specific  skill,  and  to 
build  learning  experiences  upon  children’s  interests  or 
for  specific  problems.  Table  XVIII  summarizes  the 
desired  outcomes  of  grouping  in  their  order  of  importance 
as  given  by  the  principals  of  senior  high  schools. 

Strengths  of  Senior  High  School  Grouping 

As  is  shown  in  Table  XIX  the  four  major  strengths  of 
grouping  in  the  order  of  importance  as  reported  by  principals 
are:  (1)  facilitates  the  adaptation  of  methods  and 

materials  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils,  (2)  provides  for 
differential  rates  of  progress  in  accordance  with  pupil 
ability,  (3)  improves  scholastic  achievement  of  pupils, 
and  (4)  reduces  pupil  frustrations. 

Weaknesses  of  Senior  High  School  Grouping 


The  four  major  weaknesses  of  grouping  as  reported  by 
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TABLE  XVIII 

DESIRED  OUTCOMES'  OF  GROUPING  AS  REPORTED 
BY  PRINCIPALS  OF  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Out  c  ome 

Order 

of 

Importance 

Number 

of 

Replies* 
(N  =  25) 

Improvement  of  the  attitudes  and 
achievement  of  the  individual  within 
a  specific  group  (motivation) 

1 

16 

Reduction  of  variability  within  a 
specific  group  for  presentation  of 
specific  learning  experiences 

2 

13 

Satisfaction  of  individual 
differences 

3 

11 

Provision  of  direct  instruction 
in  a  specific  skill 

4 

10 

To  build  learning  experiences  upon 
children’s  interests  or  for 
specific  problems 

4 

10 

Improvement  of  mental  health 

6 

2 

To  provide  grouping  for  social 
purposes 

7 

1 

To  ensure  top  and  bottom  group  get 
experienced  instructors 

7 

1 

Other 

9 

1 

•*This  figure  was  found  by  adding  the  number  of 
respondents  who  numbered  this  item  1,  2,  3?  or  4. 
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TABLE  XIX 

STRENGTHS  OF  GROUPING  AS  REPORTED  BY 
PRINCIPALS  OF  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Strength 

Order 

of 

Importance 

Number 

of 

Replies 
(N  =  25) 

Facilitates  the  adaptation  of 
methods  and  materials  to  meet 
the  needs  of  pupils 

1 

10 

provides  for  differential  rates 
of  progress  in  accordance  with 
pupil  ability 

2 

6 

Improves  scholastic  achievement  of 
pupils 

3 

5 

Reduces  pupil  frustrations 

4 

3 

Permits  more  effective  utilization 
of  teacher  talents 

5 

2 

Improves  motivation  of  pupils 

6 

1 

Increases  pupil’s  ability  to  get 
along  with  other  students 

6 

1 

Reduces  school  drop  outs 

6 

1 

Other 

6 

1 
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principals  in  the  order  of  importance  are:  (1)  does  not 
greatly  improve  pupil  attitude  or  pupil  achievement,  (2)  is 
difficult  to  do  well  with  insufficient  numbers  of  pupils 
and  staff,  (3)  falls  short  of  its  purpose  when  teachers 
make  no  change  in  methods  or  materials  with  different 
groups,  and  (4)  is  subject  to  inherent  weaknesses  dependent 
on  criteria  and  tools  used  for  forming  groups.  Table  XX 
shows  the  weaknesses  of  senior  high  school  grouping  in  the 
order  of  importance  as  reported  by  the  principals. 

Changes  in  Senior  High  School  Grouping  Practices  Planned  by 

Principals 

Thirteen  of  the  twenty-five  principals  stated  that 
they  planned  to  make  changes  in  senior  high  school  grouping 
practices.  Two  principals  stated  they  planned  to  try  team 
teaching  and/or  programmed  learning,  two  planned  to  adopt 
or  extend  homogeneous  grouping,  two  planned  to  make  changes 
in  course  content  or  course  offerings,  two  planned  to  group 
by  school  program,  two  planned  to  have  smaller  groups  for 
more  advanced  pupils,  one  planned  to  group  by  subject (s), 
one  planned  to  return  to  heterogeneous  grouping,  one  planned 
to  have  one  top  (enrichment)  and/or  bottom  class  per  grade 
and  group  the  balance  of  the  grade  heterogeneously.  Twelve 
of  the  principals  indicated  they  planned  no  changes  in 
senior  high  school  grouping  practices. 
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TABLE  XX 

WEAKNESSES  OF  GROUPING  AS  REPORTED  BY 
PRINCIPALS  OF  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Order 

Number 

Weakness 

of 

of 

Imp ortance 

Replies 
(N  =  25) 

Does  not  greatly  improve  pupil 

attitude  or  pupil  achievement  1  7 

Is  difficult  to  do  well  with 
insufficient  numbers  of  pupils 

and  staff  2  7 

Falls  short  of  its  purpose  when 
teachers  make  no  change  in  methods 

or  materials  with  different  groups  3  4 

Is  subject  to  inherent  weaknesses 
dependent  upon  criteria  and  tools 

used  for  forming  groups  3  *+ 

Presents  difficulties  in  pupil 
transfer  and  evaluation  of  pupil 

progress  5  3 

Categorizes  pupils  into  ’patterns1 
or  as  to  ’type’  from  which  it  is 

difficult  to  escape  7  3 

Causes  teacher  frustration  with 

’bottom’  group  7  1 

Does  not  greatly  reduce  the  wide 
variation  of  ability  and  interest 

within  the  group  7  1 

Is  difficult  to  implement  with  a 
shortage  of  sufficiently  trained 

and  experienced  teaching  staff  7  1 


Other  10 
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IV.  PRINCIPALS '  INTERCLASSROOM  GROUPING  BY  SUBJECTS 

As  is  shown  in  Table  XXI  inter classroom  grouping  of 
pupils  was  reported  in:  (1)  science,  by  6  per  cent  of  the 
Division  II  principals,  2  per  cent  of  the  Division  III 
principals,  and  26  per  cent  of  the  Division  IV  principals, 
(2)  reading,  by  6  per  cent  of  the  Division  I  principals, 

16  per  cent  of  the  Division  II  principals,  and  7  per  cent 
of  the  Division  III  principals,  and  (3)  arithmetic  or 
mathematics,  by  1  per  cent  of  the  Division  II  principals, 

2  per  cent  of  the  Division  III  principals,  and  26  per  cent 
of  the  Division  TV  principals. 

SUMMARY 


Me  t  h  od  of  G-r  o up  in  g 

The  grade  method  of  grouping  pupils  was  used  by 
most  principals.  Ninety  of  the  103  principals  who 
completed  Part  A  stated  that  they  used  grades  as  one  method 
of  pupil  grouping. 

Nature  of  Pupil  Grouping 

Pupil  grouping  homogeneous  with  respect  to  ability 
was  reported  by  65  per  cent  of  the  Division  I  principals, 

54-  per  cent  of  the  Division  II  principals,  44  per  cent  of 
the  Division  III  principals,  and  4l  per  cent  of  the  Division 
IV  principals. 
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TABLE  XXI 

INTERCLASSROOM  SUBJECT  GROUPING 
AS  REPORTED  BY  PRINCIPALS 


Subject 


Per  cent  of  Principals  Reporting 

Division 


i 

(11=65) 

II 

(N=68) 

hi 

(N=58) 

IV 

(N=2?) 

Science  . 

6% 

2% 

26i 

Reading  . 

6% 

16 % 

7% 

Arithmetic  (Mathematics).  .  . 

1% 

2% 

26  % 

Physical  education  . 

13% 

5 % 

7% 

Language  (English) . 

2% 

V % 

Literature  . 

15% 

Music  . 

10% 

hi 

Enterprise  (Social  Studies)  . 

7% 

Health  . 

7% 

2% 

Art . . . .  . 

7% 

Spelling  . 

lfo 

No  interclassroom  grouping 

9W 

7  8% 

77% 

7k% 

=S*r 
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Heterogeneous  pupil  grouping  was  reported  by  33  per 
cent  of  the  Division  I  principals,  42  per  cent  of  the  Division 
II  principals,  40  per  cent  of  the  Division  III  principals, 
and  39  per  cent  of  the  Division  IV  principals. 

Homogeneous/heterogeneous  pupil  grouping  was 
reported  by  2  per  cent  of  the  Division  I  principals,  4  per 
cent  of  the  Division  II  principals,  15  per  cent  of  the 
Division  III  principals,  and  20  per  cent  of  the  Division  IV 
principals. 

Basis  for  Pupil  Grouping  and  Instruments  Used  in  Determining 

Basis 

Division  I.  Intelligence,  reading  achievement,  and 
general  achievement,  determined  by  intelligence  tests, 
standardized  reading  and  standardized  achievement  tests, 
was  the  basis  for  pupil  grouping. 

Division  II.  General  achievement  in  the  previous 
grade,  intelligence  and  reading  achievement  was  the  basis 
for  pupil  grouping,  determined  by  intelligence  tests, 
teacher  made  achievement  tests,  and  local  system(s)  uniform 

i 

te  sts  o 

Division  III.  General  achievement  in  previous  grade, 
intelligence  and  social  maturity  was  the  basis  for  pupil 
grouping,  determined  by  Intelligence  tests,  teacher  made 
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achievement  tests,  and  local  system(s)  uniform  tests. 

Division  IV.  General  achievement  in  previous 
grade,  student’s  choice  of  program,  and  intelligence  was 
the  basis  for  pupil  grouping,  determined  by  Grade  IX  results, 
teacher  made  achievement  tests,  local  system(s)  uniform 
tests,  and  intelligence  tests. 

Program  Followed 

Normal  program.  Reported  by  30  per  cent  of  Division 
I  principals,  39  per  cent  of  Division  II  principals,  40  per 
cent  of  Division  III  principals,  and  3^-  per  cent  of  Division 
IV  principals. 

Normal  program  modified  in  pace.  Reported  by  38 
per  cent  of  Division  I  principals,  and  27  per  cent  of  the 
Division  II  principals. 

Normal  program  modified  in  content.  Reported  by 
20  per  cent  of  Division  I  principals,  16  per  cent  of 
Division  II  principals,  4-3  per  cent  of  Division  III 
principals,  and  37  per  cent  of  the  Division  IV  principals. 

Desired  Outcomes  of  Grouping 

The  four  major  outcomes  of  grouping  as  perceived 
by  the  principals  were: 

1.  Improvement  of  the  attitudes  and  achievement  of 
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individual  within  a  specific  group  (motivation) 

2.  Reduction  of  variability  within  a  specific 
group  for  presentation  of  specific  learning 
experiences 

3.  Satisfaction  of  individual  differences 

4.  Provision  of  direct  instruction  in  a  specific 
skill. 

Strengths  of  Grouping 

The  four  major  strengths  of  grouping  as  stated  by 
the  principals  were: 

1.  Facilitates  the  adaptation  of  methods  and 
materials  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils 

2.  Provides  for  differential  rates  of  progress  in 
accordance  with  pupil  ability 

3.  Reduces  pupil  frustrations 

4.  Improves  scholastic  achievement  of  pupils. 

'Weaknesses  of  Grouping 

The  three  major  weaknesses  of  grouping  as  reported 
by  principals  were: 

1.  Does  not  greatly  improve  pupil  attitude  or 
pupil  achievement 

2.  Falls  short  of  its  purpose  when  teachers  make 

no  change  in  methods  or  materials  with  different 
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groups 

3.  Is  difficult  to  do  well  with  insufficient  numbers 
of  pupils  and  staff. 

Changes  Planned  in  Grouping 

Fifty-eight  of  the  103  principals  listed  changes 
they  planned  to  make  in  their  grouping  practices.  The 
major  changes  planned  were: 

1.  More  grouping  by  subjects 

2.  Adopt  a  continuous  progress  plan  or  unit  system 

3.  Try  team  teaching  and/or  programmed  learning 
b.  Adopt  or  extend  homogeneous  grouping 

5.  Return  to  heterogeneous  grouping 

6.  Have  one  top  (enrichment)  and/or  bottom  class 
per  grade ,  and  group  the  balance  of  the  grade 
heterogeneously 

7.  Changes  in  course  content  or  course  offerings. 

Inter classroom  Grouping  by  Subjects 

Inter classroom  grouping  by  subjects  was  reported  by 
6  per  cent  of  the  Division  I  principals,  22  per  cent  of  the 

i 

Division  II  principals,  23  per  cent  of  the  Division  III 
principals,  and  by  26  per  cent  of  the  Division  IV  principals. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


INTRACLASSROOM  GROUPING  PRACTICES  REPORTED  BY  TEACHERS 

Of  the  1,292  teachers  who  returned  questionnaires 
698  completed  Part  A  -  How  and  Why  of  Pupil  Grouping, 
and  639  completed  Part  B  -  Intraclassroom  Grouping.  The 
teachers’  responses  are  reported  under:  (1)  the  desired 
outcomes  of  grouping,  (2)  the  strengths  of  grouping,  (3)  the 
weaknesses  of  grouping,  (4)  the  changes  planned  in  grouping, 
and  (5)  subjects  in  which  grouping  is  done,  for  Divisions 
I  -  IV.  Reading  (the  subject  in  which  the  largest  number 
of  teachers  group  pupils)  in  Division  I  and  II  is  reported 
under:  (1)  the  number  of  groups  in  reading,  (2)  the  number 

of  pupils  in  each  reading  group,  (3)  the  per  cent  of  reading 
time  spent  in  this  grouping,  (4)  the  basis  for  grouping 
pupils  in  reading,  (5)  the  instruments  or  procedures  used  in 
determining  the  basis  used  for  grouping  in  reading,  and 
(6)  the  reading  program  followed  in  each  group. 

I.  TEACHERS’  DIVISION  I  INTRACLASSROOM  GROUPING  PRACTICES 

1 

Two  hundred  ninety-four  of  the  385  Division  I  teachers 
who  returned  questionnaires  reported  intraclassroom  grouping 
practices . 
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Subjects  in  Which  Grouping;  was  Done  Within  Division  I  Classes 

The  three  subjects  in  which  the  greatest  per  cent  of 
Division  I  teechers  grouped  pupils  were:  (1)  reading, 

(2)  arithmetic,  and  (3)  spelling.  Table  XXII  summarizes  the 
subjects  in  which  Division  I  teachers  indicated  that  they 
grouned  pupils  for  instruction. 

Re ading 

Two  hundred  ninety-one  of  the  38 5  Division  I  teachers 
who  returned  questionnaires  reported  grouping  pupils  for 
instruction  in  reading. 

Number  of  groups  in  reading.  Forty-seven  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  reported  having  three  groups  in  reading, 

3’-+  per  cent  reported  two  reading  groups,  15  per  cent 
reported  one  reading  group,  2  per  cent  reported  four  reeding 
groups,  and  2  per  cent  of  the  teachers  did  not  indicate  the 
number  of  groups  in  reading.  The  Division  I  teachers r 
responses  to  the  number  of  groups  in  reading  are  presented 
in  Table  XXIII. 

Number'  of  pupils  per  group  in  reading.  Fifty- one 
per  cent  of  the  Division  I  teachers  reported  reading  groups 
of  one  to  ten  pupils,  V7  per  cent  reported  reading  groups 
of  eleven  to  twenty  pupils,  and  2  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
did  not  respond. 
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TABLE  XXII 


DIVISION  I  INTRACLASSROOM  C-ROUPING  BY  SUBJECTS 
AS  REPORTED  BY  TEACHERS 


Per  cent  of  Teachers  who 
Subject  Group  in  this  Subject 


Grade  I 
(N  =  138) 

Grade  II 
(N  =  13D 

Grade  III 
(N  =  116) 

Reading  . 

7  8% 

72 1 

Arithmetic  .  .  . 

21% 

22% 

Spelling  .  .  .  .  , 

12% 

i' 7 % 

Language  . 

2% 

5% 

Enterprise  .  .  .  , 

00 

5% 

Art . 

2% 

1% 

Music  . 

1% 

Physical  education 

•  •  •  • 

% 

2% 

Science  . 

2% 

Literature  .  .  .  . 

1% 

No  grouping  in  any 

subject.  23$ 

21% 

18% 
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TABLE  XXIII 

NUMBER  OF  GROUPS  IN  READING  AS  REPORTED 
BY  DIVISION  I  TEACHERS 


Per  cent  of  Teachers 
Reporting  this  Number 
(N  =  291) 


1 .  15% 

2  ...  . .  3b % 

3  .  b7% 

4  .  2; % 

No  response . . .  2 % 
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Per  cent  of  reading;  time  spent  in  this  group . 

Sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  teachers  reported  their  pupils 
spent  100  per  cent  of  their  reading  time  in  this  group, 

9  per  cent  reported  their  pupils  spent  from  75"  to  99  per 
cent  of  their  reading  time  in  this  group,  6  per  cent  reported 
that  their  pupils  spent  from  50  to  74  per  cent  of  their 
reading  time  in  this  group,  10  per  cent  reported  that  their 
pupils  spent  from  25  to  4-9  per  cent  of  their  reading  time 
in  this  group,  1  per  cent  reported  pupils  spent  under  25 
per  cent  of  their  reading  time  in  this  group,  and  8  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  did  not  respond. 

Major  basis  for  grouping  Division  I  pupils  in  reading. 
As  is  shown  in  Table  XXIV,  95  per  cent  of  the  Division  I 
teachers  indicated  reading  achievement  as  the  basis  for 
grouping  pupils  in  reading,  49  per  cent  indicated  using 
intelligence,  and  36  per  cent  of  the  teachers  reported  using 
teacher  recommendation. 

Instruments  or  procedures  used  in  determining  the 
basis  used  for  grouping  Division  I  pupils  in  reading. 

Sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  Division  I  teachers  indicated 
using  standardized  reading  tests  to  determine  the  basis 
used  for  grouping  Division  I  pupils  in  reading,  51  per  cent 
indicate  using  intelligence  tests,  and  40  per  cent  indicated 
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TABLE  XXIV 

BASIS  FOR  GROUPING  DIVISION  I  PUPILS  IN  READING 
AS  REPORTED  BY  TEACHERS 


Per  cent  of  Teachers 
Basis  Reporting  this  Basis 


(N  =  291) 

Reading  achievement  .  . . 

Intelligence . 1+9% 

Teacher  recommendation  .  36$ 

Pupil  work  habits  . . 21% 

Emotional  needs  of  pupils  .  7% 

<  ' 

Social  maturity  of  pupils  .  6% 

Achievement  in  previous  grade  .  b% 

Chronological  age .  1% 

No  response .  3 % 
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using  teacher  observation.  The  Division  I  teachers’ 
replies  to  the  instruments  or  procedures  used  in  determining 
the  basis  used  for  grouping  pupils  in  reading  are  summarized 
in  Table  XXV, 

Program  followed  by  Division  I  groups  in  reading. 

With  regard  to  the  program  followed  by  Division  I  groups  in 
reading,  44  per  cent  of  the  principals  reported  using  a 
program  modified  in  content;  the  fast-moving  groups  had 
enrichment,  the  average  groups  covered  the  normal  reading 
program,  and  the  slower  reading  groups  had  emphasis  on  the 
basic  reading  skills.  Thirty-two  per  cent  reported  using 
the  normal  reading  program.  Wine  per  cent  reported  using 
the  normal  reading  program  modified  in  pace;  the  fast-moving 
grouos  covered  the  work  of  a  year  in  less  than  a  year,  and 
the  slow-moving  groups  covered  the  work  in  more  than  a  year. 
Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  principals  gave  no  response. 

Desired  Outcomes  of  Intraclassroom  Grouping  as  Stated  by 

Division  I  Teachers 

The  four  major  outcomes  of  grouping  as  perceived  by 

i 

Division  I  teachers,  in  their  stated  order  of  importance 
are:  (1)  improvement  of  the  attitudes  and  achievement  of 

the  individual  within  a  specific  group,  (2)  satisfaction 
of  individual  differences,  (3)  provision  of  direct 
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TABLE  XXV 

INSTRUMENTS  OR  PROCEDURES  USED  IN  DETERMINING  THE  BASIS 
FOR  GROUPING  DIVISION  I  PUPILS  IN  READING 
AS  REPORTED  BY  TEACHERS 


Per  cent  of  Teachers 


Instrument  of  Procedure  Using  this 

(N  =  291) 

Standardized  reading  tests .  66.^ 

Intelligence  tests . . . 

Teacher  observation  .  bO% 

Cumulative  records  .  .....  20 % 

Teacher  made  tests  . 

Other  . 

No  response . . 
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instruction  in  a  specific  skill,  and  (4)  reduction  of 
variability  within  a  specific  group  for  presentation  of 
specific  learning  experiences.  Table  XXVI  presents  the 
desired  outcomes  of  grouping  in  their  order  of  importance 
as  indicated  by  Division  I  teachers. 

Strengths  of  Intraclassroom  Grouping  as  Stated  by  Division  I 
Teachers 

The  four  major  strengths  of  grouping  in  the  order  of 
importance  as  reported  by  teachers  are:  (1)  provides  for 
differential  rates  of  progress  in  accordance  with  pupil 
ability,  (2)  permits  teacher  to  give  pupil(s)  more  individual 
attention,  (3)  allows  good  remedial  practices,  and  (4)  reduces 
pupil  frustrations.  The  Division  I  teachers’  stated  strengths 
of  grouping  in  order  of  importance  are  presented  in  Table 
XXVII. 

Weaknesses  of  Intraclassroom  Grouping  as  Stated  by  Division 
I  Teachers 

As  is  shown  in  Table  XXVIII  the  four  major  weaknesses 
of  grouping  in  the  order  of  importance  as  reported  by 
Division  I  teachers  are:  (1)  makes  limited  time  available 
to  spend  with  esch  group,  (2)  categorizes  pupils  into 
'patterns'  or  as  to  'type'  from  which  it  is  difficult  to 
escape,  (3)  suffers  from  lack  of  curricular  flexibility, 
and  (4)  makes  for  a  certain  lack  of  control  by  teachers. 
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TABLE  XXVI 


DESIRED  OUTCOMES  OF  INTRACLASSROOM  GROUPING  AS  STATED 

BY  DIVISION  I  TEACHERS 


Outcome 

Order 

of 

Imp ortance 

Number 

of 

Replies* 

(N  =  279) 

Improvement  of  the  attitudes 
and  achievement  of  the 
individual  within  a  specific 
group 

1 

207 

Satisfaction  of  individual 
differences 

2 

192 

Provision  of  direct  instruction 
in  a  specific  skill 

3 

188 

Reduction  of  variability  within 
a  specific  group  for  presentation 
of  specific  learning  experiences 

4 

153 

To  build  learning  experiences 
upon  children’s  interests  or 
for  specific  problems 

5 

91 

Improvement  of  mental  health 

6 

*+5 

To  provide  grouping  for  social 
purposes 

7 

il 

Other 

8 

2 

resp 


*This  figure  was  found  by  adding  the  number 
ondents  who  numbered  this  item  1,  2,  3?  or  b. 
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TABLE  XXVII 

STRENGTHS  OF  GROUPING  AS  STATED 
BY  DIVISION  I  TEACHERS 


Strength 

Rank 

Order 

Number 
of  Times 
Listed 
(N  =  279) 

Provides  for  differential  rates 
of  progress  in  accordance  with 
pupil  ability 

1 

132 

Permits  teacher  to  give  pupil(s) 
more  individual  attention 

2 

93 

Allows  good  remedial  practices 

3 

67 

Reduces  pupil  frustrations 

4 

V7 

Allows  satisfactory  enrichment 
practices 

5 

38 

Improves  motivation  of  pupils 

6 

33 

Improves  scholastic  achievement 
of  pupils 

7 

19 

Permits  smaller  groups  which  allow 
for  more  individual  participation 

8 

16 

Increases  pupil's  ability  to  get 
along  with  other  students 

9 

3 

Other 

10 

2 
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TABLE  XXVIII 

WEAKNESSES  OF  GROUPING  AS  STATED 
BY  DIVISION  I  TEACHERS 


Weakness 

Rank 

Order 

Number 
of  Times 
Listed 
(N  =  279) 

Makes  limited  time  available  to 
spend  with  each  group 

1 

112 

Categorizes  pupils  into  ’patterns’ 
or  as  to  ’type’  from  which  it  is 
difficult  to  escape 

2 

4-6 

Suffers  from  lack  of  curricular 
flexibility 

3 

32 

Makes  for  a  certain  lack  of 
control  by  teachers 

4 

30 

Is  subject  to  inherent  weaknesses 
dependent  on  criterion  and  tools 
used  for  forming  groups 

5 

29 

Does  not  greatly  reduce  the  wide 
variation  of  ability  and  interest 
within  group (s) 

6 

22 

Does  not  greatly  improve  pupil 
attitude  or  pupil  achievement 

7 

16 

Makes  transfer  of  pupils  from 
group  to  group  difficult 

7 

16 

Takes  more  preparation  time  on 
part  of  teachers 

9 

13 

Other 

10 

4 
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Changes  in  Grouping;  Practices  Planned  by  Division  I  Teachers 

One  hundred  thirty-three  of  the  Division  I  teachers 
stated  they  planned  no  changes  in  their  grouping  practices. 
Twenty-eight  teachers  stated  they  planned  changes  but  gave 
no  details  of  the  changes.  Twenty-four  teachers  planned 
to  change  the  numbers  in  each  group  or  the  number  of  groups. 
Other  changes  were  listed  by  fifteen  teachers.  Seventy- 
nine  teachers  did  not  respond. 

II.  TEACHERS’  DIVISION  II  INTRACLASSROOM  GROUPING  PRACTICES 

One  hundred  sixty-four  of  the  308  Division  II  teachers 
who  returned  questionnaires  reported  intraclassroom  grouping 
practices . 

Subjects  in  Which  Grouping  is  Done  ITithin  Division  II  Classes 

The  three  subjects  In  which  the  greatest  per  cent  of 
Division  II  teachers  grouped  pupils  were:  (1)  reading, 

(2)  arithmetic,  and  (3)  enterprise.  Table  XXIX  summarizes 
the  subjects  in  which  Division  II  teachers  indicated  they 
group  pupils  for  Instruction. 

Reading 

One  hundred  forty-four  of  the  308  Division  II  teachers 
who  returned  questionnaires  reported  grouping  pupils  for 
instruction  in  reading. 
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TABLE  XXIX 

DIVISION  II  INTRACLASSROOM  GROUPING  BY  SUBJECTS 
AS  REPORTED  BY  TEACHERS 


Subject 

Per  cent 
Group 

of  Teachers  who 
in  this  Subject 

Grade 
(N  =  : 

IV 

107) 

Grade  V 
(N  =  97) 

Grade  VI 
(N  =  104) 

Reading  . 

53%> 

53% 

b3% 

Arithmetic  .  .  . 

21% 

20 % 

Enterprise  .... 

7% 

8% 

33% 

Spelling  . 

9% 

5% 

10. % 

Physical  education  .... 

2  % 

3% 

2% 

Science  . 

3% 

1% 

2% 

Language  . 

2  % 

2! t 

1% 

Art . 

2% 

1% 

1% 

Music  . 

2% 

1  % 

1 % 

Literature  . 

i: % 

No  grouping  in  any  subject  . 

bb% 

50% 

4  7% 
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Number  of  groups  in  reading.  Sixty- three  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  reported  two  groups  in  reading,  29  per 
cent  reported  three  reading  grouus,  one  reading  group, 
four  reading  groups,  five  reading  groups  and  six  reading 
groups  were  reported  by  1  per  cent  of  the  teachers,  and 
4  per  cent  of  the  teachers  did  not  indicate  the  number  of 
groups  in  reading.  The  Division  II  teachers’  responses  to 
the  number  of  groups  in  reading  are  presented  in  Table  XXX. 

Number  of  pupils  per  group  in  reading.  Twenty-three 
per  cent  of  the  Division  II  teachers  reported  reading  groups 
of  one  to  ten  pupils,  75  per  cent  reported  reading  groups 
of  eleven  to  twenty  pupils,  1  per  cent  reported  reading 
groups  of  twenty-one  to  thirty  pupils,  and  1  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  did  not  respond. 

Per  cent  of  reading  time  spent  in  this  group.  Sixty- 
four  per  cent  of  the  teachers  reported  their  pupils  spent 
100  per  cent  of  their  reading  time  in  this  group,  10  per 
cent  reported  their  pupils  spent  from  75  to  99  per  cent  of 
their  reading  time  in  this  group,  8  per  cent  spent  from 
50  to  74  per  cent  of  their  reading  time  in  this  group, 

8  per  cent  spent  from  25  to  49  per  cent  of  reading  time  in 
this  group,  3  per  cent  spent  under  25  per  cent,  and  7  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  did  not  respond. 
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TABLE  XKX 

NUMBER  OF  GROUPS  IN  READING  AS  REPORTED 
BY  DIVISION  II  TEACHERS 


Per  cent  of  Teachers 
Number  of  Groups  Reporting  this  Number 

(N  =  144) 

1 .  1% 

2  .  63;t 

3  .  29% 

4  .  i% 

5  .  1% 

6  .  1% 

No  response .  b-% 
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Major  basis  for  Grouping  Division  II  pupils  in 
reading.  As  is  shown  in  Table  XXXI,  94  per  cent  of  the 
Division  II  teachers  indicated  reading  achievement  as  the 
basis  for  grouping  pupils  in  reading,  55  per  cent  indicated 
using  intelligence,  and  39  psr  cent  of  the  teachers  reported 
using  teacher  recommendation  as  the  basis  for  grouping 
pupils  in  reeding. 

Instruments  or  procedures  used  in  determining  the 
basis  used  for  grouping  Division  II  pupils  in  reading. 
Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  Division  II  teachers  indicated 
using  standardized  reading  tests  to  determine  the  basis 
used  for  grouping  Division  II  pupils  in  reading,  28  per  cent 
indicated  using  cumulative  records,  and  25  per  cent  indicated 
using  intelligence  tests.  The  Division  II  teachers'  replies 
to  the  instruments  or  procedures  used  in  determining  the 
basis  used  for  grouping  pupils  in  reading  are  summarized 
in  Table  XXXII. 

Program  followed  by  Division  II  groups  in  reading. 

With  regard  to  the  program  followed  by  Division  II  groups 
in  reading,  48  per  cent  of  the  teachers  reported  using  a 
program  modified  in  content;  the  fast-moving  groups  had 
enrichment,  the  average  groups  covered  the  normal  reading 
program,  and  the  slower  reading  groups  had  emphasis  on  the 
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TABLE  XXXI 

BASIS  FOR  GROUPING  DIVISION  II  PUPILS  IN  READING 
AS  REPORTED  BY  TEACHERS 


Basis 


Per  cent  of  Teachers 
Reporting  this  Basis 
(N  -  144) 


Reading  achievement  .  94% 

Intelligence  .  55$ 

Teacher  recommendation  .  39$ 

Pupil  work  habits . 16$ 

Emotional  needs  of  pupils  .  9$ 

General  achievement  in  previous  grade  ...  5".$ 

Other .  7$ 

No  response .  3$ 
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table  XXXII 


INSTRUMENTS  OR  PROCEDURES  USED  IN  DETERMINING  TT-E  FACIE 
fob  grouping  DIVISION  II  PUPILS  IN  fading 
AS  REPORTED  BY  TEACHERS 


Instrument  or  Procedure 


Per  cent  of  Teachers 
Using  this 
(N  =  144) 


Standardized  reading  tests 
Cumulative  records 

Intelligence  tests  . 

Teacher  observation  . 


7% 
28 % 


25% 


23% 


Standardized  achievement  tests  (not  reading)  13$ 
Teacher  made  tests  .... 


Standardized  spelling  tests  . 
Local  system(s)  uniform  tests  . 

Other  . 

No  response  . 


3% 

2% 


b% 
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basic  reading  skills.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
reported  using  the  normal  reading  program.  Nine  per  cent 
reported  using  the  normal  reading  program  modified  in  pace; 
the  fast-moving  groups  covered  the  work  of  the  year  in  less 
than  a  year ,  and  the  slow-moving  groups  covered  the  work 
in  more  than  a  year.  Eighteen  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
gave  no  response. 

Desired  Outcomes  of  Intraclassroom  Grouping  as  Stated  bv 

Division  II  Teachers 

The  four  major  outcomes  of  grouping  as  perceived  by 
Division  II  teachers,  in  their  stated  order  of  importance 
are:  (1)  improvement  of  the  attitudes  and  achievement  of 

the  individual  within  a  specific  group,  (2)  provision  of 
direct  instruction  in  a  specific  skill,  (3)  satisfaction  of 
individual  differences,  and  (4-)  to  build  learning  experiences 
upon  children’s  interests  or  for  specific  problems.  Table 
XXXIII  presents  the  desired  outcomes  of  grouping  in  their 
order  of  importance  as  indicated  by  Division  II  teachers. 

Strengths  of  Intraclassroom  Grouping  as  Stated  by  Division 

II  Teachers 

The  four  major  strengths  of  grouping  in  the  order 
of  importance  as  reported  by  teachers  are:  (1)  provides 
for  differential  rates  of  progress  in  accordance  with  pupil 
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TABLE  XXXIII 

DESIRED  OUTCOMES  OF  INTRACLASSROOM  GROUPING 


AS  STATED  BY  DIVISION 

II  TEACHERS 

Outcome 

Order 

of 

Importance 

Number 

of 

Replies  * 
(N  =  160) 

Improvement  of  the  attitudes  and 
achievement  of  the  individual 
within  a  specific  group 

1 

117 

Provision  of  direct  instruction 
in  a  specific  skill 

2 

110 

Satisfaction  of  individual 
differences 

3 

97 

To  build  learning  experiences 
upon  children’s  interests  or 
for  specific  problems 

4 

89 

Reduction  of  variability  within 
a  specific  group  for  presentation 
of  specific  learning  experiences 

5 

82 

Improvement  of  mental  health 

6 

24 

To  provide  grouping  for  social 
purposes 

7 

9 

Other 

8 

0 

-*  This  figure  was  found  by  adding  the 
respondents  who  numbered  this  item  1,  2,  3, 

number 
or  4, 
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ability,  (2)  permits  teacher  to  give  pupil(s)  more 
individual  attention,  (3)  allows  good  remedial  practices, 
and  (V)  reduces  pupil  frustrations.  The  Division  II 
teachers’  stated  strengths  of  grouping  in  order  of  impor¬ 
tance  are  presented  in  Table  XXXIV. 

Weaknesses  of  Intraclassroom  Grouping  as  Stated  by  Division 

II  Teachers 

As  is  shown  in  Table  XXXV,  the  four  major  weaknesses 
of  grouping  in  the  order  of  importance  as  reported  by 
Division  II  teachers  are:  (1)  makes  limited  time  available 
to  spend  with  each  group,  (2)  categorizes  pupils  into 
’patterns’  or  as  to  ’type’  from  which  it  is  difficult  to 
escape,  (3)  makes  for  a  certain  lack  of  control  by 
teachers,  and  (4)  does  not  greatly  reduce  the  wide  variation 
of  ability  and  interest  within  group (s). 

Changes  in  Grouping  Practices  Planned  by  Division  II  Teachers 

Sixty-six  of  the  Division  II  teachers  stated  they 
planned  no  changes  in  their  grouping  practices.  Twenty-two 
teachers  stated  they  planned  changes  in  grouping  but  gave  no 
details  of  the  changes.  Nineteen  teachers  planned  to  change 
the  numbers  of  pupils  in  each  group  or  the  number  of  groups. 
Ten  teachers  planned  to  group  in  or  make  changes  in  grouping 
in  different  subjects.  Other  changes  were  listed  by  four 
teachers.  Thirty-seven  teachers  did  not  respond. 
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TABLE  XXXIV 

■STRENGTHS  OF  GROUPING  AS  STATED 
BY  DIVISION  II  TEACHERS 


Strength 

Rank 

Order 

Number 
of  Times 
Listed 
(N  =  160) 

Provides  for  differential  rates 
of  progress  in  accordance  with 
pupil  ability 

1 

72 

Permits  teacher  to  give  pupil(s) 
more  individual  attention 

2 

47 

Allows  good  remedial  practices 

3 

36 

Reduces  pupil  frustrations 

4 

30 

Allows  satisfactory  enrichment 
practices 

7 

19 

Improves  motivation  of  pupils 

6 

18 

Permits  smaller  groups  which  allow 
for  more  individual  participation 

7 

16 

Increases  pupil's  ability  to  get 
along  with  other  students 

8 

13 

Improves  scholastic  achievement 
of  pupils 

i 

9 

9 

Other 

10 
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table;  xxxv 

WEAKNESSES  OF  GROUPING  AS  STATED 
BY  DIVISION  II  TEACHERS 


Number 

Weakness  Rank  of  Times 

Order  Listed 

(N  =  160) 


Makes  limited  time  available  to 

spend  with  each  group  1 

Categorizes  pupils  into  ’patterns’ 
or  as  to  ’type’  from  which  it  is 
difficult  to  escape  2 

Makes  for  a  certain  lack  of  control 
by  teachers  3 

Does  not  greatly  reduce  the  wide 
variation  of  ability  and  interest 
within  group (s)  4- 

Is  subject  to  inherent  weaknesses 

dependent  on  criterion  and  tools 

used  for  forming  groups  5 

Suffers  from  lack  of  curricula 
flexibility  6 


77 

23 

17 


1? 


14 

13 


Takes  more  preparation  time  on  part 

of  teachers  7  12 


Does  not  greatly  improve  pupil 

attitude  or  pupil  achievement  8  9 

9  3 


Other 

Makes  transfer  of  pupils  from 
group  to  group  difficult 


10 


2 
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III.  TEACHERS’  DIVISION  III  INTRACLASSROOM 
GROUPING  PRACTICES 

Eighty-four  of  the  319  Division  III  teachers  who 
returned  questionnaires  reported  intraclassroom  grouping 
practices . 

Subjects  in  Which  Grouping  is  Done  Within  Division  III 

Classes 

The  three  subjects  in  which  the  greatest  per  cent  of 
Division  III  teachers  grouped  pupils  were:  (1)  arithmetic, 
(2)  science,  and  (3)  physical  education.  Table  XXXVI 
summarizes  the  subjects  in  which  Division  III  teachers 
indicated  that  they  grouped  pupils  for  instruction. 

Desired  Outcomes  of  Intraclassroom  Grouping  as  Stated  by 

Division  III  Teachers 

The  four  major  outcomes  of  grouping  as  perceived  by 
Division  III  teachers,  in  their  stated  order  of  importance 
are:  (1)  improvement  of  the  attitudes  and  achievement  of 

the  individual  within  a  specific  group,  (2)  provision  of 
direct  instruction  in  a  specific  skill,  (3)  reduction  of 
variability  within  a  specific  group  for  presentation  of 
specific  learning  experiences,  and  (4)  satisfaction  of 
individual  differences.  Table  XXXVII  presents  the  desired 
outcomes  of  grouping  in  their  order  of  importance  as 
indicated  by  Division  III  teachers. 
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TABLE  XXXVI 

DIVISION  III  INTRACLASSROOM  GROUPING  BY  SUBJECTS 


AS  REPORTED  BY  TEACHERS 

Per  cent 

of  Teachers 

who 

Subject 

Group 

in  this  Subject 

Grade  VII 

Grade  VIII 

Grade  IX 

(N  =  109) 

(N  =  107) 

ro 

O 

i — ( 

II 

Arithmetic 

6% 

nf 

Science 

. hi 

6 % 

9% 

Physical  education  .  .  5% 

00 

Reading 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

0 

CO 

If 

b% 

Social  studies  ....  1^ 

5f 

6 % 

Exploratory 

subjects  .  1 % 

5% 

bfo 

Language  . 

. if 

2% 

3  % 

Spelling  . 

. hi 

Music  .  .  , 

. it 

2% 

Literature  , 

. If 

1; t 

1  f 

Health  .  .  , 

. if 

If 

1  f 

Art  .  .  .  , 

1% 

1! % 

No  grouping 

in  any 

subject 

30,1 

73# 

68  f 
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TABLE  XXXVII 

DESIRED  OUTCOMES  OF  INTRACLASSROOM  GROUPING 
AS  STATED  BY  DIVISION  III  TEACHERS 


Out  c  ome 

Order 

of 

Imp ortance 

Number 

of 

Replies* 
(N  =  71+) 

Improvement  of  the  attitudes  and 
achievement  of  the  individual 
within  a  specific  group 

1 

41 

Provision  of  direct  instruction 
in  a  specific  skill 

2 

30 

Reduction  of  variability  within  a 
specific  group  for  presentation 
of  specific  learning  experiences 

2 

30 

Satisfaction  of  individual 
differences 

4 

29 

To  build  learning  experiences 
upon  children’s  interests  or 
for  specific  problems 

5 

24 

Improvement  of  mental  health 

6 

6 

To  provide  grouping  for  social 
purposes 

7 

4 

Other 

i 

8 

2 

*This  figure  was  found  by  adding  the  number  of 
respondents  who  numbered  this  item  1,  2,  3,  or  V, 
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Strengths  of  Intraclassroom  Grouping  as  Stated  by  Division 

III  Teachers 

The  four  major  strengths  of  grouping  in  the  order 
of  importance  as  reported  by  teachers  are:  (1)  permits 
teacher  to  give  pupil(s)  more  individual  attention,  (2) 
allows  good  remedial  practices,  (3)  permits  smaller  groups 
which  allow  for  more  individual  participation,  and  (*+) 
increases  pupil’s  ability  to  get  along  with  other  students. 

The  Division  III  teachers'  stated  strengths  of  grouping  in 
order  of  importance  are  presented  in  Table  XXXVIII. 

Weaknesses  of  Intraclassroom  Grouping  as  Stated  by  Division 

III  Teachers 

As  is  shown  in  Table  XXXIX,  the  four  major  weaknesses 
of  grouping  in  the  order  of  importance  as  reported  by 
Division  III  teachers  are:  (1)  makes  limited  time  available 
to  spend  with  each  group,  (2)  makes  for  a  certain  lack  of 
control  by  teachers,  (3)  does  not  greatly  improve  pupil 
attitude  or  pupil  achievement,  and  (’-+)  suffers  from  lack 
of  curricula  flexibility. 

Changes  in  Grouping  Practices  Planned  by  Division  III  Teachers 

Thirty-three  of  the  Division  III  teachers  stated 
they  planned  no  changes  in  their  grouping  practices,  sixteen 
teachers  stated  they  planned  changes  in  grouping  but  gave 
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TABLE  XXXVIII 

STRENGTHS  OF  GROUPING  AS  STATED 
BY  DIVISION  III  TEACHERS 


Strength 


Number 

Rank  of  Times 

Order  Listed 

(N  =  74) 


Permits  teacher  to  give  pupil(s) 

more  individual  attention  1  27 


Allows  good  remedial  practices  2 

Permits  smaller  groups  which  allow 
for  more  individual  participation  3 

Increases  pupil’s  ability  to  get 
along  with  other  students  4- 

Provides  for  differential  rates 

of  progress  in  accordance  with 

pupil  ability  5 

Reduces  pupil  frustrations  6 

Improves  motivation  of  pupils  7 

Improves  scholastic  achievement 
of  puoils  8 


20 

17 

15 


13 

11 

8 

7 


Allows  satisfactory  enrichment 

practices  9  6 

10 


Other 
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TABLE  XXXIX 

WEAKNESSES  OF  GROUPING  AS  STATED 
BY  DIVISION  III  TEACHERS 


Weakness 

Rank 

Order 

Number 
of  Times 
Listed 

(N  =  74) 

Makes  limited  time  available 
to  spend  with  each  group 

1 

38 

Makes  for  a  certain  lack  of 
control  by  teachers 

2 

12 

Does  not  greatly  improve  pupil 
attitude  or  pupil  achievement 

3 

10 

Suffers  from  lack  of  curricula 
flexibility 

4- 

9 

Categorizes  pupils  into  ’patterns’ 
or  as  to  ’type’  from  which  it  is 
difficult  to  escape 

5 

6 

Does  not  greatly  reduce  the  wide 
variation  of  ability  and  interest 
within  group (s) 

5 

6 

Takes  more  preparation  time  on 
part  of  teachers 

5 

6 

Is  subject  to  inherent  weaknesses 
dependent  on  criterion  and  tools 
used  for  forming  groups 

8 

4 

Other 

9 

1 
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no  details  of  the  changes,  seven  teachers  planned  to  change 
the  number  of  pupils  in  each  group  or  the  number  of  groups, 
two  teachers  planned  to  group  in  or  make  changes  in  grouping 
in  different  subjects,  two  planned  to  make  changes  in  the 
criteria  for  forming  groups,  other  changes  were  listed  by 
two  teachers,  and  sixteen  teachers  did  not  respond. 

IV.  TEACHERS'  DIVISION  IV  INTRACLASSROOM  GROUPING  PRACTICES 
Twenty  of  the  203  Division  IV  teachers  who  returned 
questionnaires  reported  intraclassroom  grouping  practices. 

Subjects  in  Which  Grouping  is  Done  ¥ithin  Division  IV  Classes 

The  three  subjects  in  which  the  greatest  per  cent  of 
Division  IV  teachers  grouped  pupils  were:  (1)  high  school 
options,  (2)  language,  and  (3)  physical  education.  Table 
XL  summarizes  the  subjects  in  which  Division  IV  teachers 
indicated  they  group  pupils  for  instruction. 

Desired  Outcomes  of  Intraclassroom  Grouping  as  Stated  by 

Division  IV  Teachers 

The  four  major  outcomes  of  grouping  as  perceived  by 
Division  IV  teachers,  in  their  stated  order  of  importance 
are:  (1)  improvement  of  the  attitudes  and  achievement  of 

the  individual  within  a  specific  group,  (2)  satisfaction  of 
individual  differences,  (3)  provision  of  direct  instruction 
in  a  specific  skill,  and  (4)  reduction  of  variability  within 
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TABLE  XL 

DIVISION  IV  INTRACLASSROOM  GROUPING  BY  SUBJECTS 
AS  REPORTED  BY  TEACHERS 


Per  cent  of  Teachers  who 

Subject  Group  in  this  Subject 

(N  =  203) 


High  school  options .  b% 

Language . . .  2 % 

Physical  education  .  2% 

Literature . 

Art .  \% 

Reading .  ±f0 

Science . 

No  grouping  in  any  subject .  90 % 
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a  specific  group  for  presentation  of  specific  learning 
experiences.  Table  XL I  presents  the  desired  outcomes  of 
grouping  in  their  order  of  importance  as  indicated  by 
Division  IV  teachers. 

Strengths  of  Intraclassroom  Grouping  as  Stated  bv  Division 

IV  Teachers 

The  four  major  strengths  of  grouping  in  the  order  of 
importance  as  reported  by  teachers  are:  (1)  provides  for 
differential  rates  of  progress  in  accordance  with  pupil 
ability,  (2)  allows  satisfactory  enrichment  practices, 

(3)  improves  motivation  of  pupils,  and  (4)  allows  good 
remedial  practices.  The  Division  IV  teachers1  stated 

strengths  of  grouping  in  order  of  importance  are  presented 
in  Table  XLII. 

Weaknesses  of  Intraclassroom  Grouping  as  Stated  by  Division 

IV  Teachers 

As  is  shown  in  Table  XLIII,  the  four  major  weaknesses 
of  grouping  in  the  order  of  importance  as  reported  by  Division 
IV  teachers  are:  (1)  is  subject  to  inherent  weaknesses 

t 

dependent  on  criterion  and  tools  used  for  forming  groups, 

(2)  makes  limited  time  available  to  spend  with  each  group, 

(3)  does  not  greatly  improve  pupil  attitude  or  pupil  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  (4)  categorizes  pupils  into  ’patterns1  or  as  to 
’type’  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  escape. 
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TABLE  XL I 

DESIRED  OUTCOMES  OF  INTRACLASSROOM  GROUPING 
AS  STATED  BY  DIVISION  IV  TEACHERS 


Outcome 

Order 

of 

Imp ortance 

Number 

of 

Replies* 
(N  =  15) 

Improvement  of  the  attitudes  and 
achievement  of  the  individual 
within  a  specific  group 

1 

10 

Satisfaction  of  individual 
differences 

2 

7 

Provision  of  direct  instruction 
in  a  specific  skill 

3 

5 

Reduction  of  variability  within  a 
specific  group  for  presentation 
of  specific  learning  experiences 

3 

5 

To  build  learning  experiences 
upon  children’s  interests  or 
for  specific  problems 

3 

5 

Improvement  of  mental  health 

6 

3 

To  provide  grouping  for  social 
purposes 

7 

l 

Other 

8 

0 

*This  figure  was  found  by  adding  the  number  of 
respondents  who  numbered  this  item  1,  2,  3>  or  4. 
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TABLE  XLII 

STRENGTHS  OF  GROUPING  AS  STATED 
BY  DIVISION  IV  TEACHERS 


Strength 


Number 

Rank  of  Times 

Order  Listed 

(N  =  15) 


Provides  for  differential  rates 

of  progress  in  accordance  with 

pupil  ability  i 

Allows  satisfactory  enrichment 
practices  2 

Improves  motivation  of  pupils  3 

Allows  good  remedial  practices  4 

Permits  smaller  groups  which 

allow  for  more  individual 

participation  5 

Improves  scholastic  achievement 
of  pupils  5 

Permits  teacher  to  give  pupil(s) 

more  individual  attention  6 


7 

5 

4 

3 


2 

1 

1 


Reduces  pupil  frustrations 


6 


1 


Other 


6 


1 
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TABLE  XL I I I 

WEAKNESSES  OF  GROUPING  AS  STATED 
BY  DIVISION  IV  TEACHERS 


Weakness 


Number 

Rank  of  Times 

Order  Listed 

(N  =  15) 


Is  subject  to  inherent  weaknesses 


dependent  on  criterion  and  tools 

used  for  forming  groups  1 

Makes  limited  time  available  to 

spend  with  each  group  2 

Does  not  greatly  improve  pupil 
attitude  or  pupil  achievement  2 ’ 

Categorizes  pupils  into  patterns’ 
or  as  to  ’type’  from  which  it  is 
difficult  to  escape  4 

Suffers  from  lack  of  curricula 
flexibility  4 

Makes  for  a  certain  lack  of  control 
by  teachers  6 

Does  not  greatly  reduce  the  wide 
variation  of  ability  and  interest 
within  group (s)  6 


6 


5 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 


1 


Other 


1 
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Changes  in  Grouping  Practices  Planned  by  Division  IV  Teachers 

Six  of  the  Division  IV  teachers  stated  the 5'  planned 
no  changes  in  their  grouping  practices,  two  teachers  stated 
they  planned  changes  in  grouping  but  gave  no  details  of  the 
changes,  four  teachers  stated  they  planned  to  change  the 
number  of  pupils  in  each  group  or  the  number  of  groups,  and 
three  teachers  did  not  respond. 

SUMMARY 

Number  of  Teachers  Reporting  Intraclassroom  Grouping 

Intraclassroom  grouping  was  reported  by  294  of  the 
385  Division  I  teachers,  by  164  of  the  308  Division  II 
teachers,  by  eighty-four  of  the  319  Division  III  teachers, 
and  by  twenty  of  the  203  Division  IV  teachers. 

Subject  in  Which  the  Largest  Number  of  Teachers  Group  Pupils 

Reading  was  the  subject  in  which  the  largest  number 
of  Division  I  and  II  teachers  grouped  pupils.  In  Division 
III  and  IV  little  intraclassroom  pupil  grouping  was  done. 

Number  and  size  of  reading  groups.  The  Division  I 
and  II  teachers  had  two  or  three  groups  in  reading,  with 
from  one  to  twenty  pupils  in  a  group. 

Per  cent  of  reading  time  spent  in  this  grouping.  The 
pupils  spent  from  75  to  100  per  cent  of  their  reading  time 
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in  the  same  reading  group. 

Basis  for  grouping  pupils  in  reading  and  instruments 
used  in  determining  basis.  Reading  achievement,  intelligence 
and  teacher  recommendation  were  the  basis  for  grouping 
pupils  in  reading,  determined  by  standardized  reading  tests, 
intelligence  tests,  teacher  observation,  and  cumulative 
records . 

Program  followed  in  reading.  The  normal  reading 
program  was  followed  by  32  per  cent  of  the  Division  I 
teachers  and  by  25  per  cent  of  the  Division  II  teachers. 

The  normal  reading  program  modified  in  content  was  followed 
by  44  per  cent  of  the  Division  I  teachers  and  by  48  per 
cent  of  the  Division  II  teachers.  The  normal  reading 
program  modified  in  pace  was  used  by  9  per  cent  of  the 
Division  I  and  Division  II  teachers.  Fifteen  per  cent  of 
the  Division  I  teachers  and  18  per  cent  of  the  Division  II 
teachers  did  not  indicate  the  reading  program  they  were 
using. 

Desired  Outcomes  of  Grouping 

The  five  major  outcomes  of  grouping  perceived  by 
the  teachers  were: 

1.  Improvement  of  the  attitudes  and  achievement  of 
the  individual  within  a  specific  group. 

2.  Provision  of  direct  instruction  in  a  specific  skill. 
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*  satisfaction  of  individual  differences. 

4.  Reduction  of  variability  within  a  specific  group 
for  presentation  of  specific  learning  experiences. 

5.  To  build  learning  experiences  upon  children’s 
interests  or  for  specific  problems. 

Strengths  of  Grouping 

The  four  major  strengths  of  grouping  stated  by  the 
teachers  were: 

1.  Provides  for  differential  rates  of  progress  in 
accordance  with  pupil  ability. 

1.  Permits  teacher  to  give  pupil(s)  more  individual 
attention. 

3.  Allows  good  remedial  practices. 

4.  Reduces  pupil  frustrations. 

Weaknesses  of  Grouping 

Tne  five  major  weaknesses  of  grouping  reported  by 
teachers  were: 

1.  Makes  limited  time  available  to  spend  with  each 

group. 

» 

-•  Categorizes  pupils  into  ’patterns’  or  as  to 
1  type ’  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  escape. 

3.  Makes  for  a  certain  lack  of  control  by  teachers. 
b-.  Suffers  from  lack  of  curricula  flexibility. 
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Is  subject  to  inherent  weaknesses  dependent  on 
criterion  and  tools  used  for  forming  groups. 

Changes  Planned  in  Grouping 

The  majority  (over  70  per  cent)  of  the  teachers 
planned  no  changes  in  grouping.  For  the  teachers  who 
planned  changes,  the  changes  being  planned  include: 

1.  Change  numbers  in  each  group  or  number  of  groups. 
-•  Croup  in  or  make  changes  in  subject  groupings. 
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CHAPTER  V 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  chapter  presents  the  conclusions  of  the  study- 
in  terms  of  the  six  questions  listed  on  pages  one  and  two 
related  to  pupil  grouping  practices  in  Alberta  schools. 

The  conclusions  are  based  upon  the  returns  from  questionnaires 
distributed  to  a  stratified,  random  sample  of  121  schools 
and  completed  by  the  principals  and  teachers  therein. 

Each  of  the  six  sets  of  conclusions  is  then  discussed, 
following  which  some  recommendations  for  educational  practice 
and  further  research  are  indicated. 

HOW  ARE  STUDENTS  BEING  GROUPED  FOR  INSTRUCTIONAL  PURPOSES 
IN  GRADES  I  TO  XII  IN  ALBERTA  SCHOOLS? 

Conclusions 

1.  The  major  basis  for  grouping  pupils  in  Grades  I  to 
XII  in  Alberta  schools  is  homogeneously  by  ability  and/or 
achievement. 

2.  The  trend  is  toward  less  homogeneous  pupil 
grouping  at  the  secondary  school  level  than  at  the  elementary 
school  level. 

3.  The  most  common  practice  at  the  senior  high  school 
level  is  homogeneous  puoil  grouping  by  subjects. 
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4.  The  major  practice  at  the  elementary- junior  high 
school  level  is  homogeneous  pupil  grouping  by  grades. 

5.  The  higher  the  grade  level  the  greater  the  amount 
of  interclassroom  grouping. 

6.  Many  teachers  at  all  grade  levels  do  not  employ 
intraclassroom  grouping. 

Discussion 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  emphasis  placed  on 
homogeneous  pupil  grouping  in  Alberta  schools.  For  such  an 
emphasis  finds  little  support  in  the  professional  literature. 
Even  assuming  that  initial  homogeneity  might  be  obtained, 
there  is  evidence  that  changes  within  individuals  take 
place  continually,  so  that  homogeneity  -  which  might  have 
been  obtained  when  a  group  was  first  formed  -  will  continue  to 
move  toward  heterogeneity,  especially  in  the  early  grades. 
Furthermore,  many  studies  have  shown  that  homogeneous 
grouping  of  pupils  on  any  basis  will  reduce  but  little  the 
wide  variability  within  a  given  classroom.  For  example, 
Clarke^  found  that  grouping  by  I.Q.  at  the  grade  three  level 
would  reduce  variability  in  reading  test  scores  by  9  per  cent, 
and  would  reduce  variability  in  arithmetic  and  language  by 

-*-S.  G.T. Clarke ,  "The  Effect  of  Grouping  on  Variability 
in  Achievement  at  the  Grade  III  Level",  Alberta  Journal  of 
Educational  Research,  Vol.4  (September,  1958),  162-171. 
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2  per  cent.  Moreover,  homogeneous  grouping  according  to 
ability  appears  to  contribute  little  to  the  improvement  of 
pupil  achievement.  As  one  reviewer  of  the  research  in 
this  field  states: 

Ability  grouping  in  itself  does  not  produce 
improved  achievement  in  children.  Improved 
achievement  seems  rather  to  result  from  the 
manipulation  of  other  complex  factors:  curriculum 
adaptation,  teaching  methods,  materials,  ability 
of  the  teacher  to  relate  to  children  and  other 
subtle  variables. 

If  homogeneous  pupil  grouping  is  difficult  to 
achieve  and  does  not  seem  to  improve  academic  achievement, 
why  then  is  it  stressed  in  Alberta  schools?  One  possible 
explanation  is  that  principals  and  teachers  may  be  unaware 
of  the  research  evidence  about  the  efficacy  of  grouping 
practices  available  in  the  professional  literature. 

Another  may  be  that  although  they  are  aware  of  the  research 
evidence  about  the  efficacy  of  grouping  practices  to  be 
found  in  the  professional  literature  they  do  not  accept  it. 
A  still  further  explanation  may  be  simply  that  they  are 
responding  to  an  educational  MfadM. 

These  reasons  may  partially  explain  the  general 
emphasis  on  homogeneous  pupil  grouping  in  Alberta  schools, 


^Maurice  J.  Eash,  "Grouping:  What  Have  We  Learned?" 
Educational  Le adership ,  Vol.l8,  No. 7  (April,  1961),  p.4-30. 
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but  do  not  appear  to  account  adequately  for  its  predominance 
at  the  elementary  school  level  where  the  assessment  of 
learning  potential  and  academic  achievement  is  so  difficult.^ 
The  greater  incidence  of  homogeneity  in  the  elementary 
school  may  reflect  the  belief  that  the  flexibility  of  the 
program  at  this  level  and  the  fact  that  within  classrooms 
more  sub-grouping  or  intraclassroom  grouping  of  pupils  is 
done  may  offset  any  errors  in  original  assessment  and 
placement. 

It  might  be  argued  that  at  the  secondary  school  level 
homogeneous  pupil  grouping  is  more  likely  to  be  attainable 
because  of  the  progressive  operation  of  a  selective  factor 
through  the  grades  which  may  tend  to  reduce  the  total  range 
of  variability  in  the  student  population.  Moreover,  the 
rather  extensive  use  of  interclassr oom  grouping  by  subjects, 
or  cross-setting,  in  terms  of  pupil  achievement  and/or 
ability  may  also  tend  to  result  in  relatively  more  homogeneous 
class  groups  than  are  to  be  found  at  the  elementary  level. 

But  while  cross-setting  may  facilitate  a  streaming  program, 
much  more  is  needed  according  to  one  writer  in  this  field: 

"To  be  successful  at  the  secondary  level,  streaming  seems 

Alice  V.  Keliher,  "The  Grouping  Question  -  1930  to 
1962",  Toward  Effective  Grouping.  (Washington:  Association 
for  Childhood  Education  International,  1962),  pp.  17-24. 
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to  require  cross-setting,  specially  prepared  curricula  and 
teachers  suited  to  the  class  they  teach. 

Another  interesting  aspect  of  Alberta  grouping 
practices  is  the  persistence  of  the  graded  organization  at 
the  elementary  level.  This  suggests  that  nongraded 
programs,  designed  to  account  more  effectively  for  individual 
d ifference s  and  to  implement  a  theory  of  continuous  pupil 
progress  have,  in  fact,  had  relatively  little  impact  on  the 
elementary  schools  of  this  province.  Such  programs  have  been 
strongly  urged  in  the  professional  literature  in  the  past 
decade.  Perhaps  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  nongraded 
organization  has  not  been  implemented  more  widely  in  Alberta 
a±e  to  be  found  in  the  following  quotation  taken  from  a 
research  study  done  elsewhere: 

Some  teachers  and  parents  find  absence  of  specific 
grade  standards  difficult  to  accept.  Teaching  a  non¬ 
graded  group  requires  more  work  of  the  teacher,  but 
it  also  is  apparently  more  satisfying.  Several 
respondents  mentioned  the  increased  time  and  effort 
required  in  keeping  records.  Another  mentioned  the 
problem  of  articulating  the  ’levels’  program  with 
other  subject  areas  such  as  arithmetic  and  social 
studies.  Several  report  problems  relating  to  the 
orientation  and  adjustment  of  new  teachers  to  the 
nongraded  program.  One  reports  difficulty  in  finding 


4 

W.B.Dockrell ,  ’’Special  Education  for  Gifted  Children", 
Canadian  Education  and  Research  Digest .  Vol.2  (March,  1962), 

P.!4i. 

yJ.I.Goodlad  and  R. H. Anderson,  The  Nongraded 
Elementary  School.  New  York:  Har court.  Brace  and  Comoanv. 
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teachers  who  are  willing  to  work:  with  the  less 
mature  or  the  slow  learner.  Another  holds  that  a 
few  teachers  may  use  absence  of  grade  levels  as  an 
excuse  for  their  own  indifferent  performance .- 

The  apparent  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  nongraded 

type  of  organization  in  Alberta  may  also  be  a  reflection 

of  the  lack  of  valid  research  evidence  about  its  benefits. 

Some  studies  have  found  significantly  better  achievement 

among  students  of  all  levels  of  ability  in  nongraded 

programs  as  compared  with  those  in  traditional  graded 
n 

classrooms.'  On  the  other  hand,  a  recent  appraisal  of  the 
four-year  Division  I  program  for  slow-learners  in  an 
Alberta  school  system  revealed  that  student  achievement 

o 

benefited  very  little.  Similarly,  a  well  designed 
American  study  found  no  significant  differences  in 
achievement  or  mental  health  between  comparable  groups  of 
students  who  had  attended  graded  and  nongraded  primary 
schools. ^  In  addition,  another  Alberta  study  casts 


Hugh  V.  Perkins,  ’’Nongraded  Programs:  What  Progress?” 
Educational  Leadership.  Vol.19,  No. 3  (December,  1961),  p.168. 

^V.  Ingram,  ’’Flint  Evaluates  its  Primary  Cycle”, 
Elementary  School  Journal.  Vol.l,  8l  (November,  I960),  76-80; 
M.K. Shapski,  ’’Ungraded  Primary  Reading  Programs:  An  Objective 
Evaluation”,  Elementary  School  Journal,  Vol.1,61  (October, 
I960),  41-45.  * 

-E. M. Gillespie ,  An  Evaluation  of  the  Four  Year  Program 
in  Division  _I  as  Followed  by  the  Calgary  Public  Schools . 
Unpublished  Master  of  Education  thesis.  Edmonton:  University 
of  Alberta,  1959. 

9 

R.F. Carbone,  ’’The  Nongraded  School:  An  Appraisal”, 
Administrator’s  Notebook.  Vol.X  (September,  1961),  No.l. 
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considerable  doubt  upon  the  validity  of  the  placement 
procedures  used  in  one  large  urban  school  system  to 
assign  elementary  school  children  to  five,  six,  and  seven 
year  streams  or  programs.^ 

It  is  rather  surprising  to  discover  how  few  Alberta 
teachers  employ  intraclassroom  grouping.  Nearly  one- 
quarter  of  Division  I  teachers,  one-half  of  Division  II 
teachers,  three-quarters  of  Division  III  teachers,  and 
nine-tenths  of  Division  IV  teachers  do  no  intraclassroom 
grouping  of  pupils  for  any  subject.  Even  at  the  Grade  I 
level  23  per  cent  of  the  teachers  do  not  establish  sub¬ 
groups  with  their  classes,  not  even  for  the  teaching  of 
reading. 

While  the  amount  of  intraclassroom  grouping  at  the 
secondary  school  level  is  understandable  in  view  of  the 
emphasis  upon  interclassr 00m  grouping  it  is  rather  shocking 
to  find  such  a  large  number  of  elementary  teachers  who  do 
no  intraclassroom  grouping  whatsoever.  Moreover,  their 
failure  to  utilize  intraclassroom  grouping  is  very  difficult 
to  explain  since  this  practice  has  been  strongly  advocated 
in  the  professional  literature  for  decades.  Perhaps  their 


^D.P. Green,  An  Evaluation  of  Methods  Used  for 
Programme  Assignment  in  Edmontonfs  Continuous  Progress  Plan. 
Unpublished  Master  of  Education  Thesis.  Edmonton:  University 
of  Alberta,  1963. 
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failure  to  do  so  is  a  reflection  of  the  widespread  emphasis 
on  homogeneous  grouping.  Since  they  have  been  assigned  a 
class  group  which  is  supposedly  homogeneous,  they  feel 
little  need  to  sub-group.  It  may  also  be  that  the  pre¬ 
service  preparation  of  teachers  has  not  prepared  them 
adequately  for  the  use  of  intraclassroom  grouping.  They 
may  be  lacking  in  understanding  of  the  extent  of  individual 
differences  in  pupils  as  well  as  in  the  methods  and 
techniques  of  small,  multi-group  instruction  designed  to 
accommodate  these  differences.  A  further  reason  for  the 
apparent  unwillingness  of  elementary  teachers  to  move  away 
from  total  class  group  teaching  may  be  the  lack  of  adequate  and 
differentiated  instructional  materials  which  are  necessary  if 
maximum  benefits  are  to  accrue  from  intraclassroom  grouping. 


Re  c  omme  nd  a  t  i  ons 


1.  That  further  study  be  made  of  the  effects  of 
interclassroom  grouping  by  achievement  in 
subjects  at  the  upper  elementary  and  secondary 
levels  upon  class  variability  and  pupil 
achievement. 

2.  That  there  be  further  experimentation  with 
nongraded  or  continuous  progress  type  programs 
at  all  levels  to  see  what  benefits  may  accrue 
from  such  programs. 

3.  That  greater  attention  be  given  in  preservice 
and  inservice  education  to  the  development  of 
teacher  competence  in  the  differentiation  of 
instruction  within  classes,  particularly  at 
the  elementary  school  level. 
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WHAT  CRITERIA  ARE  USED  FOR  GROUPING  PUPILS  INTO  GRADES  OR 

UNITS  FOR  INSTRUCTION? 

Conclusions 

7.  Multiple  criteria  are  used  by  principals  when 
grouping  students  for  instructional  programs. 

8.  When  all  grades  are  considered,  the  criteria 
most  commonly  used  are,  in  rank  order:  (1)  general 
achievement  in  the  previous  grade,  (2)  intelligence,  (3) 
social  maturity,  and  (>+)  chronological  age. 

9.  At  the  Division  I  level,  achievement  in  reading 
is,  next  to  intelligence,  the  major  criterion  used  by 
principals  for  grouping  students. 

10.  At  the  Division  IV  level,  type  of  program  is, 
next  to  achievement  in  the  previous  grade,  the  major 
criterion  used  by  principals  for  grouping  students. 

Discussion 

The  research  evidence  rather  conclusively  shows 
that  ’’grouping  on  one  basis  will  not  produce  homogeneous 
groups  when  another  characteristic  is  considered."^ 

Hence  the  emphasis  which  Alberta  principals  place  upon 


11Walter  W.Cook  and  Theodore  Clymer,  ’’The  ^Impact  of 
Testing  on  School  Organization",  The  Impact  and  Improvement 
of  School  Testing  Proerams.  Part  II.  The  Sixty-second 
Yearbook  "of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education. 
(Chicago:  Distributed  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press, 

1963 ) j  62-81. 
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multiple-criteria  as  a  basis  for  pupil  grouping  appears 
well-founded.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  when  a 
multi-factor  approach  is  employed  to  derive  a  composite 
score  for  use  in  assigning  pupils  to  levels,  groups,  or 
streams  it  is  open  to  serious  question.  Such  a  practice 
fails  to  account  adequately  for  variations  in  abilities 
and  interests  within  individuals.  As  one  writer  puts  it: 

Present  standardized  tests  of  intelligence  which 
are  employed  in  grouping  do  not  measure  the  broad 
scope  of  intelligent  behaviour. 

Present  standardized  measures  of  learning  do  not 
measure  the  broad  scope  of  learning. 

Since  neither  measure  is  an  adequate  measure  of 
the  whole  functioning  of  the  individual  in  that 
particular  line,  the  combination  of  these  measures 
is  not  adequate  or  a  relevant  basis  for  grouping. 
Therefore  these  bases,  in  representing  only  a  part 
of  the  whole  individual  and  in  averaging  the 
individual’s  variations,  are  not  acceptable  bases 
for  action  which  of  necessity  concerns  and  affects 
the  whole  individual,  as  does  segregation  into 
"bright",  "average"  and  "dull"  groups.-*-^ 

It  is  not  surprising  to  note  the  emphasis  placed 
upon  general  achievement  in  the  previous  grade  when 
grouping  pupils.  For  as  is  pointed  out  in  one  standard 
reference : 

.  .  .  let  us  reject  as  being  unreasonably  limited 
the  notion  that  children  must  be  grouped  only  in 
terms  of  their  native  ability  without  regard  to 
what  they  have  learned  in  and  out  of  school.  It 
is  an  established  fact  that  the  best  single  known 


12 


Keliher,  op. cit. ,  p.l°. 
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predictor  of  success  in  any  subject-matter  area  is 
what  the  pupil  has  done  in  that  area  previously. 

Therefore,  it  seems  reasonable  that  measures  of 
prior  accomplishment  be  included  as  one  basis  for 
grouping. 

Another  basis  should  be  the  mastery  of  the 
study  skills  that  are  required  for  success  in 
specific  areas.  In  this  category  would  be  included 
reading,  methods  of  word  attack,  ability  to  handle 
simple  computations,  knowledge  of  correct  language 
usage,  and  ability  to  express  oneself  effectively. 

All  of  these  things,  taken  together,  may  be 
characterized  as  prior  characteristics,  facts 
known  about  the  pupil  at  the  time  instruction 
begins.  These  measures  and  others  such  as  aptitude 
and  prognostic  tests  may  be  used  in  any  combination 
and  with  any  weighting  for  which  the  particular 
application  calls. 13 

The  emphasis  upon  achievement  in  reading  as  a 
criterion  for  grouping  pupils  at  the  Division  I  level  is  also 
not  surprising.  At  this  level,  pupil  success  in  reading 
determines  to  a  large  extent  his  success  in  other  aspects 
of  the  school’s  program.  However,  one  might  question  the 
stress  placed  upon  the  criterion  of  intelligence  at  this 

14 

level,  largely  because  of  the  inconsistency  of  I.Q.  scores. 

Similarly,  the  use  of  type  of  program  as  a  basis 
for  grouping  at  the  Division  IV,  or  senior  high  school, 
level  is  to  be  expected.  The  program  a  student  chooses  or  is 


^Walter  N.Durost  and  George  A. Prescott,  Essentials 
of  Measurement  for  Teachers .  (New  York:  Har court,  Brace 
&  World,  Inc.,  1962),  p.93. 

14 

Dockrell,  op. cit. ,  p.39. 
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allowed  to  choose  depends  upon  his  past  achievement  in 
subject-matter  areas,  his  ability  and  his  aspirations. 
Hence  type  of  program  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  basis 
upon  which  to  section  students  into  classes  in  the  various 
subjects  offered  in  the  senior  high  school. 


Re  c  omme  nd  a  t  i  ons 

4.  That  school  workers  continue  to  use  a  multi¬ 
factor  approach  when  grouping  pupils  for 
instructional  purposes. 

5.  That  achievement  in  reading  continue  to  be 
used  as  a  major  criterion  in  a  multi-factor 
approach  to  pupil  grouping  in  the  elementary 
school,  particularly  at  the  Division  I  level. 

6.  That  type  of  program  continue  to  be  used  as 
a  major  criterion  in  a  multi-factor  approach 
to  pupil  grouping  at  the  senior  high  school 
level. 


WHAT  METHODS  ARE  USED  FOR  SECURING  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THE 
CRITERIA  USED  FOR  GROUPING? 


Conclusions 

11.  When  all  grades  are  considered,  standardized 
and  unstandardized  tests  of  achievement  are  most  frequently 
employed  to  secure  information  about  the  criteria  used  for 
pupil  grouping. 

12.  At  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school  levels, 
intelligence  tests  are  of  primary  importance  as  a  source  of 


information. 
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13.  At  the  Division  I  level,  standardized  reading 
tests  are  employed  as  a  major  means  of  securing  information. 

14.  At  the  Division  IV  level,  Grade  IX  departmental 
examinations  are  of  major  significance  as  a  source  of 
information  for  use  in  pupil  grouping. 

Discussion 

The  emphasis  on  achievement  tests  as  the  method  most 

frequently  employed  to  secure  information  about  the  criteria 

used  for  pupil  grouping  is  not  unexpected.  This  emphasis 

assumes  a  relatively  high  degree  of  validity  and  reliability 

in  the  tests  used.  Such  an  assumption  is  not  necessarily 

warranted  as  examination  of  any  standard  reference  on 

iq 

measurement  will  verify.  y  Standardized  achievement  tests 
are  relatively  low  in  validity,  that  is,  they  do  not  fully 
measure  the  outcomes  of  a  particular  school  program.  But 
because  the  questions  included  on  standardized  tests  have 
been  selected  after  careful  preliminary  experimentation, 
they  are  high  in  reliability,  that  is,  they  measure 
consistently  whatever  they  do  measure.  On  the  other  hand, 
teacher-made  or  unstandardized  tests  are  designed  to  measure 
achievement  of  particular  goals  by  a  specific  group  of 
pupils.  Hence  they  are  often  relatively  high  in  validity 

■^Durost  and  Prescott,  op. cit . ,  pp.  1-23. 
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but  low  in  reliability.  Regardless  of  such  shortcomings, 
there  appears  to  be  no  alternative  but  to  continue  to  make 
wide  use  of  standardized  and  unstandardized  tests  of 
achievement  as  a  means  of  securing  information  to  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  pupil  grouping.  The  important  thing  is 
that  achievement  tests  be  carefully  chosen  in  terms  of  the 
local  school  program  -  its  purposes,  procedures  and  clientele. 
In  the  case  of  teacher-made  tests  increased  reliability,  as 
well  as  improved  validity,  is  a  necessity. 

Similar  shortcomings  may  be  noted  with  regard  to  the 

use  of  intelligence  tests.  The  findings  of  several  research 

studies  raise  serious  doubts  about  the  extent  to  which  the 

scores  on  such  tests  represent  an  adequate  assessment  of  the 

1  h 

true  potential  of  an  individual. 

The  use,  at  the  Division  I  level,  of  standardized 
reading  tests  as  a  means  of  securing  information  to  be  used 
for  pupil  grouping  seems  appropriate  in  view  of  the  prominent 
place  which  reading  has  in  the  Division  I  program.  Many  of 
these  tests  are  designed  for  use  with  a  particular  reading 
series.  As  the  following  quotation  indicates,  these 
reading  series  tests  may  play  a  unique  role  in  assessing 


1  c 

Norman  K.  Hamilton,  "Providing  for  Individual 
Differences",  Educational  Leadership ,  Vol.lB,  No. 3  (December, 
I960),  177-lo2;  Keliher,  op. cit . ;  Dockrell,  op. cit . 
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pupil  skills  in  reading: 

In  addition  to  the  standardized  readiness  tests 
for  general  use,  readiness  tests  are  now  provided  as 
part  of  the  materials  of  several  reading  series. 

These  tests  are  neither  constructed  nor  standardized 
with  the  same  care  as  are  standardized  readiness  tests, 
and  they  are  designed  to  serve  a  more  limited  purpose  - 
to  predict  readiness  for  the  specific  type  of 
instructional  material  included  in  the  series  that 
they  accompany.  If  a  local  community  can  prepare 
norms  on  these  tests,  they  can  serve  an  excellent 
purpose.  They  very  specificity  becomes  an  asset.  ' 

The  use,  at  the  Division  IV  level,  of  Grade  IX 
departmental  examinations  as  a  means  of  securing  information 
for  use  in  pupil  grouping  is  supported  by  the  findings  of  a 
recent  Alberta  study  designed  to  discover  the  relationships 
that  exist  between  Grade  IX  achievement  and  high  school 
success.  The  study  showed  that: 

The  success  of  students  in  high  school  is  closely 
related  to  the  Grade  IX  aggregate  stanine. 

Students  in  stanine  1  and  2  had  only  a  small 
chance  of  completing  Grade  X. 

Students  who  achieved  below  stanine  5  had  a  less- 
than-even  chance  of  completing  Grade  XI. 

Students  in  the  top  4  stanine s  had  a  good  chance 
of  completing  diploma  requirements. 

Students  below  stanine  6  had  only  a  very  small 
chance  of  completing  matriculation.  Students  in 
the  top  two  stanine s  had  a  good  chance  of 
matriculating.*  1  ' 


^'Durost  and  Prescott,  op .  cit .  ,  p.24. 

1  o 

x  Department  of  Education,  "Applying  Grade  IX 
Results",  Alberta  Testing  and  Research  Bulletin.  (Edmonton: 
Queen’s  Printer,  19^3  )  • 
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Re  c  omme  nd  a  t i ons 

7.  That  continuing  use  be  made  of  standardized  and 
unstandardized  tests  of  achievement  as  a  method 
of  securing  information  for  pupil  grouping. 

8.  That  caution  be  exercised  in  the  use  of 
intelligence  tests  as  a  major  means  of  securing 
information  for  pupil  grouping  in  the  elementary 
and  junior  high  schools. 

9.  That  continuing  use  be  made  of  standardized 
reading  tests  and  reading  series  tests  to  secure 
information  for  pupil  grouping  at  the  elementary 
level. 

10.  That  further  studies  be  made  of  the  predictive 
value  of  Grade  IX  departmental  examinations  as 
a  means  of  securing  information  to  be  used  as 
the  basis  for  pupil  grouping  in  the  secondary 
school. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  DESIRED  OUTCOMES  OF  GROUPING  PUPILS  ANTICIPATED 
BY  PRINCIPALS  AND  TEACHERS? 


Conclusions 

15.  Principals'  expectations  for  present  grouping 
practices  are,  in  rank  order:  (1)  that  they  improve  the 
attitudes  and  achievement  of  the  individual  within  a  specific 
group,  (2)  that  they  reduce  the  variability  within  a  specific 
group  for  presentation  of  particular  learning  experiences, 

(3)  that  they  satisfy  individual  differences,  and  (4)  that 
they  facilitate  the  provision  of  direct  instruction  in  a 
specific  skill. 

16.  Teachers'  expectations  for  present  grouping 
practices  are,  in  rank  order:  (1)  that  they  improve  the 
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attitudes  and  achievement  of  the  individual  v/ithin  a  specific 
group,  (2)  that  they  facilitate  the  provision  of  direct 
instruction  in  a  specific  skill,  (3)  that  they  satisfy 
individual  differences,  and  (4)  that  they  reduce  the 
variability  within  a  specific  group  for  presentation  of 
particular  learning  experiences. 

Discussion 

The  agreement  in  expectations  or  desired  outcomes 
between  teachers  and  principals  is  to  be  expected  in  view 
of  the  cooperative  program  development  procedures  stressed 
in  the  recent  literature  on  supervision.  The  minor 
differences  which  were  observed  were  not  tested  for  significance. 
If  there  is  a  real  difference  in  expectations,  in  a  statistical 
sense,  it  likely  reflects  the  teacher’s  closer  identification 
with  individual  pupils  and/or  one  class  group. 

Are  the  expectations  for  present  grouping  practices 
held  by  principals  and  teachers  well-founded?  As  noted 
earlier  on  page  114,  homogeneous  pupil  grouping  according 
to  ability  appears  to  contribute  little  to  the  improvement 
of  pupil  achievement.  And  while  there  is  little  research 
evidence  on  the  effect  of  homogeneous  grouping  on  pupil 
attitudes,  the  prevailing  professional  opinion  about  this 
matter  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

Although  studies  examining  attitudes  and  self- 
concepts  are  too  limited  to  make  conclusions,  much 
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of  the  evidence  seems  not  to  support  the  generalization 
that  grouping  children  according  to  ability  contributes 
to  the  development  of  desirable  attitudes  and  healthy 
self-concepts,  especially  among  slow  learners.  -*-9 

As  was  also  noted  earlier  on  page  113,  homogeneous  pupil 

grouping  reduces  but  little  the  wide  range  of  variability 

found  within  classrooms.  Moreover,  it  is  not  likely  that 

homogeneous  pupil  grouping  will  aid  in  the  satisfaction  of 

individual  differences  in  view  of  the  lack  of  sub-grouping 

within  classes  observed  in  Alberta  schools. 

In  view  of  the  weight  of  contrary  evidence  there 
appears  to  be  a  genuine  need  for  careful  re-examination  by 
principals  and  teachers  of  the  expectations  which  they 
hold  for  their  present  grouping  practices.  If  the  professed 
outcomes  are  not  being  attained,  then  what  purposes,  if  any, 
are  being  served  by  present  grouping  practices? 


Re  c  omme  nd  a t i ons 

11.  That  school  workers  re-examine  the  purposes 
which  they  seek  to  attain  through  present 
grouping  practices  in  the  light  of  professional 
opinion  and  research. 

12.  That  research  be  undertaken  to  ascertain  the 
effects  of  various  types  of  grouping  upon  pupil 
attitudes  and  self-concepts  at  all  grade  levels. 


WHAT  DO  PRINCIPALS  AND  TEACHERS  REGARD  AS  STRENGTHS  AND 
WEAKNESSES  OF  EXISTING  PUPIL  GROUPING  PRACTICES? 


-*-9 Jane  Franseth,  ’’Does  Grouping  Make  a  Difference  in 
Pupil  Learning",  Toward  Effective  Grouping.  (Washington: 
Association  for  Childhood  Education  International,  1962),  p.32. 
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Conclusions 

17.  In  the  opinion  of  principals  the  major 
strengths  of  present  grouping  practices  are,  in  rank  order: 
(1)  that  they  facilitate  the  adaptation  of  methods  and 
materials  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils,  (2)  that  they 
provide  for  differential  rates  of  progress  in  accordance 
with  pupil  ability,  (3)  that  they  reduce  pupil  frustrations, 
and  (4)  that  they  improve  the  scholastic  achievement  of 
pupils . 

18.  In  the  opinion  of  teachers  the  major  strengths 
of  present  pupil  grouping  practices  are,  in  rank  order: 

(1)  that  they  provide  for  differential  rates  of  progress  in 
accordance  with  pupil  ability,  (2)  that  they  permit  the 
teachers  to  give  pupils  more  individual  attention,  (3)  that 
they  facilitate  good  remedial  practices,  and  (4)  that  they 
reduce  pupil  frustrations. 

19.  In  the  opinion  of  principals  the  major  weak¬ 

nesses  of  present  pupil  grouping  practices  are,  in  rank 
order:  (1)  that  they  do  not  greatly  improve  pupil  attitudes 

or  pupil  achievement,  (2)  that  they  fall  short  of  their 
purposes  when  teachers  make  no  change  in  methods  or  materials 
with  different  groups,  (3)  that  they  are  difficult  to  do 
well  with  insufficient  numbers  of  pupils  and  staff,  (4)  that 
they  are  subject  to  inherent  weaknesses  dependent  on  the 
criteria  and  the  tools  used  for  forming  groups,  and  (5)  that 
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they  cause  teacher  frustration  with  the  'bottom’  group. 

20.  In  the  opinion  of  teachers  the  major  weaknesses 
of  present  pupil  grouping  practices  are,  in  rank  order: 

(1)  that  they  make  limited  time  available  to  spend  with 
each  group,  (2)  that  they  categorize  pupils  into  'patterns' 
or  'types'  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  escape,  (3)  that 
they  make  for  a  certain  lack  of  control  by  teachers,  (4) 
that  they  suffer  from  a  lack  of  curriculum  flexibility, 
and  (5)  that  they  are  subject  to  inherent  weaknesses 
dependent  on  the  criteria  and  the  tools  used  for  forming 
groups. 

Discussion 

Again  there  was  more  agreement  than  disagreement 
between  teachers  and  principals  about  both  the  strengths  and 
the  weaknesses  of  present  pupil  grouping  practices.  It  is 
likely  that  the  reason  for  this  is  the  one  noted  with  regard 
to  expectations  or  outcomes,  namely  the  use  of  cooperative 
supervisory  procedures.  Noteworthy,  also,  is  the  disparity 
between  the  research  evidence  about  the  advantages  of 
various  kinds  of  grouping  and  the  strengths  of  existing 
grouping  practices  identified  by  principals  and  teachers. 
This  same  kind  of  phenomenon  was  observed,  and  explanations 
for  it  offered,  in  the  preceding  section. 

The  most  striking  fact,  however,  is  the  similarity 
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in  the  alleged  strengths  and  the  alleged  weaknesses 
reported  by  both  the  teachers  and  the  principals.  Since 
the  replies  from  the  respondents  to  the  questionnaire  items 
dealing  with  strengths  and  weaknesses  were  processed  as  a 
group,  this  similarity  may  be  an  artifact  of  the  design 
of  the  study.  In  other  words,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
ascertain  if  individual  respondents  tended  to  list  similar,  or 
contradictory,  strengths  and  weaknesses.  If  the  observed 
similarity  is  not  an  artifact  of  the  study  itself,  then  the 
strengths  of  grouping  as  stated  by  principals  and  teachers 
would  seem  to  reflect  an  idealistic  concept  about  the  virtues 
of  homogeneous  grouping  not  borne  out  in  their  own  practice. 
Another  possible  explanation  may  be  the  lack  of  effective 
communication  between  schools  and  school  systems  in  Alberta, 
with  the  resulting  inability  of  schools  undertaking  modifications 
in  their  grouping  practices  to  profit  from  the  experience  of 
school  systems  wherein  the  proposed  practice  has  already  been 
tried  and  discarded,  or  tried  and  adopted.  Obviously,  the 
whole  question  of  effect  of  present  grouping  practices  and 
procedures  requires  immediate  clarification. 

Re  c  omme  nd  at  i  ons 

13.  That  studies  be  undertaken  at  the  local  level 
to  clarify  the  effect  of  present  grouping 
procedures  upon  the  academic  achievement  and 
the  social-personal  development  of  students. 
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WHAT  CURRICULUM  MODIFICATIONS  ARE  EMPLOYED  WITH  GROUPING 
PRACTICES  IN  GRADES  I  TO  XII  IN  ALBERTA  SCHOOLS? 

Conclusions 

21.  When  all  grades  and  all  subjects  are  considered, 
existing  grouping  practices  rarely  result  in  curriculum 
modifications. 

22.  At  the  secondary  level,  any  modifications  in  the 
curriculum  are  in  terms  of  the  various  programs  offered. 

23.  At  the  elementary  level,  there  is  a  trend 
toward  some  modification  in  the  pace  of  the  curriculum,  but 
relatively  less  modification  in  the  content,  particularly 
in  the  field  of  reading. 

Discussion 

A  salient  feature  of  the  grouping  practices  in 

Alberta  schools  is  that  they  are  seldom  accompanied  by  any 

modifications  in  the  curriculum.  This  may  be  interpreted 

as  a  rather  serious  indictment  of  Alberta  schools  and  offers 

further  evidence  of  the  lack  of  clarity  in  the  purposes  to  be 

served  by  present  grouping  practices  as  noted  in  the 

20 

preceding  section.  For  as  Eash  and  other  authorities 
have  observed: 

The  evidence  of  the  experimental  studies  is 
quite  clear.  Merely  separating  youngsters  into 
different  rooms  on  the  basis  of  intelligence  or 
achievement  is  valueless.  -1 

clDockrell,  op. cit . ,  p.H-3 . 


20gash,  loc . cit . 
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The  reasons  for  the  apparent  reluctance  of  Alberta 
school  workers  to  make  greater  modifications  in  the 
curriculum  are  difficult  to  determine.  It  may  be  that 
many  teachers  and  principals  feel  that  the  curriculum  is 
prescribed  by  the  Department  of  Education  and  that  local 
adaptations  are  not  permitted.  If  this  is  the  case,  it 

op 

represents  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  situation. 
Typically,  the  Department  of  Education  merely  outlines  the 
content  of  an  educational  program  which  is  designed  to 
safeguard  the  common  public  interest  in  education.  This 
provides  the  floor  not  the  ceiling  for  programs  offered  at 
the  local  level.  This  is  particularly  true  at  the  elementary 
level.  The  opportunities  for  curriculum  modifications  at 
the  secondary  level,  however,  are  somewhat  restricted  by 
the  influence  of  Grade  IX  and  Grade  XII  departmental 
examinations . 

Another  possible  reason  for  the  limited  modifications 
in  curriculum  made  at  any  grade  level  may  be  the  lack  of 
suitable  instructional  materials.  Single  textbooks, 
limited  reference  materials,  few  audio-visual  aids,  and  the 
like,  may  be  inhibiting  or  discouraging  teachers  from 
attempting  to  adapt  the  curriculum  to  the  needs  and 
capacities  of  their  students.  A  still  further  reason 
may  be  that  some  teachers  and  principals  are  simply  not 

2~Walter  H. Worth,  "Four  Levels  of  Curriculum  Planning", 
The  AT A  Magazine,  Vol.43,  No. 2  (October,  1962),  13-19,  53-54. 7 
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as  aware  as  they  might  be  of  the  need  to  develop  school 
programs  which  are  designed  to  accommodate  an  ever  increasing 
student  population  of  varied  abilities,  interests,  and 
aspirations.  Finally,  there  may  be  others  who  are  cognizant 
of  this  need  and  responsibility  but  who  do  not  feel  competent 
to  undertake  the  appropriate  adaptive  treatment. 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of  curriculum 
modifications  accompanying  present  grouping  practices,  it 
seems  imperative  that  something  must  be  done  to  remedy  this 
situation  in  the  very  near  future  if  maximum  benefits  are 
to  be  derived  from  the  educational  enterprise  in  this 
province . 


Recommendations 

14.  That  schools  and  school  systems  explore  ways 
and  means  of  adapting  and  enriching  the  basic 
provincial  program  to  ensure  the  development 
of  optimum  educational  programs. 

15.  That  attention  be  given  to  the  development 

and  provision  of  a  wide  variety  of  instructional 
materials  designed  to  assist  teachers  in 
accommodating  individual  differences  within 
and  among  their  pupils. 
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APPEND  IX  A 


QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  PRINCIPALS  ABOUT  GROUPING  PRACTICES 


' 


QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  PRINCIPALS  ABOUT  GROUPING  PRACTICES 

PART  A 


l4l 


1.  How  do  you  classify  pupils  for  instructional  purposes  in  your 
school?  (Circle  your  responses) 

by  grades 
by  units 
by  subjects 

other  _ (Please  explain) 

2.  What  are  thought  to  be  the  desired  outcomes  of  grouping  in  your 
school?  (Number  in  order  of  importance) 

_  Improvement  of  mental  health 

_  Improvement  of  the  attitudes  and  achievement  of  the 

individual  with  a  specific  group  (motivation) 

_  Satisfaction  of  individual  differences 

_  Provision  of  direct  instruction  in  a  specific  skill 

_  To  build  learning  experiences  upon  children's  interests 

or  for  specific  problems. 

_  To  provide  grouping  for  social  purposes 

_  Reduction  of  variability  within  a  specified  group  for 

presentation  of  specific  learning  experiences 

_  To  ensure  top  and  bottom  group  get  top  instructors 

_  Other  (please  explain) 


3.  How  well  are  your  outcomes  achieved,  in  terms  of: 


What,  in  your  experience,  are  the  one  or  two  outstanding 
strengths  of  grouping  as  practised  in  your  school? 


i  l 


11  . 


What,  in  your  experience,  are  the  one  or  two  weaknesses  of 
grouping  as  practised  in  your  school? 


4.  Are  you  planning  changes  in  the  system  of  grouping  used  in  your 
school  to  make  grouping  more  satisfactory? 


5.  Do  you  know  of  any  outstanding  or  'exciting'  pupil  grouping  practices 
in  your  county,  division,  or  district?  (Please  give  school  address.) 


6 


Comments 


■ 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  PRINCIPALS  ABOUT  GROUPING  PRACTICES 
PART  B  -  CLASSIFICATION  INTO  GRADES 


G 

R 

A 

D 

E 

NUMBER  OF 

CLASSES  OR 
SECTIONS 

AND  NAMES 

NUMBER  OF 

PUPILS  PER 

CLASS  OR 
SECTION 

NATURE  OF 
GROUPING 

TIME 

SPENT 

IN  THIS 
GROUP 

MAJOR 

BASIS 

FOR 

GROUPING 

HOW  DO  YOU  ARRIVE  AT  THE 
MAJOR  BASIS  FOR  GROUPING? 
WHAT  INSTRUMENTS  OR 
PROCEDURES  DO  YOU  USE? 

OTHER  FACTORS 
CONSIDERED  IN 
GROUPING 

INSTRUMENT 

OR 

PROCEDURES 

USED 

:xam{ 

10 

ile 

Class  102 

26 

Homogeneous 

School 

Year 

Stanine 

Grade  IX  Result 

s 

Reading 

Achievement 

Grade  IX 
Results 

Ixami 

2 

tie 

Class  2A 

35 

Homogeneous 

School 

Year 

Reading 

Achievement 

Gates  Reading  Test 
(Sentence)  Given  in 

Grade  I 

Academic 

Ability 

Detroit 

Beginners 

ixamj 

7 

ile 

Class  7B 

22 

Heterogeneou 

School 

;  Year 

| 

Achievement 
in  Grade  VI 

1 .  School  Board 
tests  in  key- 
given  in  Jun 
2o  Teacher  made 

uniform 

subjects 

e. 

tests 

Academic 

Ability 

Otis  Alpha 
Form  A 

[ 

1 

| 

I 

' 

■ 

_ 

I 

I 

| 

[NG  PRACTICES 
iDES 


:  THE 
JPING? 

>E? 

OTHER  FACTORS 
CONSIDERED  IN 
GROUPING 

INSTRUMENTS 

OR 

PROCEDURES 

USED 

DOES  CLASS  FOLLOW 
NORMAL  PROGRAM? 

IF  NOTs  what  modi¬ 
fications  DO  YOU 
USE? 

Reading 

Achievement 

Grade  IX 
Results 

Yes,  but  this  group 
studies  additional 
novels 

Academic 

Ability 

Detroit 

Beginners 

Enriched  content 
Accelerated  Pace 

:orm 

jects 

:s 

Academic 

Ability 

Otis  Alpha 
Form  A 

Normal  Program 

APPENDIX  B 


QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  TEACHERS  ABOUT  GROUPING  PRACTICES 


QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  TEACHERS  ABOUT  GROUPING  PRACTICES 
 PART  A 


Ikb 


1.  i.  Do  you  group  pupils  within  your  classroom  for  instructional 
purposes?  YES  _  NO  _ 

ii.  Please  indicate  the  subjects  in  which  you  group: 

READING  _  LANGUAGE  _ 

ARITHMETIC  _  ART  _ 

ENTERPRISE  _  MUSIC  _ 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  _  SPELLING  _ 

SCIENCE  _  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  _ 

HEALTH  LITERATURE 


2.  What  are  thought  to  be  the  desired  outcomes  of  grouping  in  your 
classroom?  (Number  in  order  of  importance) 


Improvement  of  mental  health 

Improvement  of  the  attitudes  and  achievement  of  the 

individual  within  a  specific  group 

Satisfaction  of  individual  differences 

Provision  of  direct  instruction  in  a  specific  skill 

To  build  learning  experiences  upon  children's  interests 

or  for  specific  problems 

To  provide  grouping  for  social  purposes 

Reduction  of  variability  within  a  specified  group  for 

presentation  of  specific  learning  experiences 

Other  (Please  explain) 


3.  How  well  are  your  outcomes  achieved,  in  terms  of: 

i.  What,  in  your  experience,  are  the  one  or  two  outstanding 
strengths  of  grouping  as  practised  in  your  classroom? 


ii . 


What,  in  your  experience,  are 
grouping  as  practised  in  your 


the  one  or 
c lassroom? 


two  weaknesses 


of 


4. 


Are  you  planning  changes  in  the  system  of  grouping  as  used  in  your 
classroom  to  make  grouping  more  satisfactory? 


5.  Comments 


' 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  TEACHERS  ABOUT  GROUPING  PRACTICES 


PART  B 

'  SUBJECT 

IN  WHICH 
GROUPING 

IS  DONE 

NUMBER  OF 

GROUPS  IN 
THIS  SUBJECT 
AND  NAMES 

NUMBER  OF 

PUPILS  PER 
GROUP 

PERCENT  OF 

SUBJECT  TIME 
SPENT  IN 

THIS  GROUP 

MAJOR 

BASIS 

FOR 

GROUPING 

HOW  DO  YOU  ARRIVE  AT  THE 
MAJOR  BASIS  FOR  GROUPING? 
WHAT  INSTRUMENTS  OR 
PROCEDURES  DO  YOU  USE? 

OTHER  FACTORS 
CONSIDERED  IN 
GROUPING 

INSTRU 

OR 

PROCED 

USED 

1 

f  lie 

Reading 

i 

i 

i 

Group  1 

15 

45% 

Reading 

Achieve¬ 

ment 

Gates  Reading  Test 

From  Grade  II 

1  -  Academic 
Abil ity 

2.  Observa¬ 
tions  in 
Class 

Detroi 

Beginn 

Teache 

pile 

!  Science 

! 

Group  1 

8 

25% 

Sc ience 

Achieve¬ 

ment 

1 .  School  Board  Uniform 

Test  in  Science 

2.  Previous  year's 

Science  marks  from 
Teacher  Made  Tests 

Academic 

Ability 

Otis  A 

Form  A 

:  jle 

Reading 

i 

Group  A 

12 

100% 

i 

1 

l 

Reading 

Achieve¬ 

ment 

Grade  IX  Departmental 

Test  in  Reading 

Academic 

Ability 

Grade 
Depart 
tal  In 
1 igenc 
Test 

i 

1 1 

i 

_ 

1 

i 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i  _  - 

- 

| 

_ 

]  1 

j 

ACT ICES 


T  THE 
UPING? 

SE? 

OTHER  FACTORS 

CONSIDERED  IN 
GROUPING 

INSTRUMENTS 

OR 

PROCEDURES 

USED 

DOES  GROUP  FOLLOW 
NORMAL  PROGRAM? 

IF  NOT 3  WHAT 
MODIFICATIONS 

DO  YOU  USE? 

1 .  Academic 
Ability 

2.  Observa¬ 
tions  in 
Class 

Detroit 

Beginners 

Teacher 

1.  Enriched 
Content 

-  Tall  Tales 
-Climbing  Hi^iei 

2.  Accelerated 

Pace 

form 

om 

ts 

Academic 

Ability 

Otis  Alpha 
Form  A 

Enriched  Content 
and  Additional 
Experiments 

al 

Academic 

Ability 

Grade  IX 
Departmen¬ 
tal  Intel- 
1 igence 

Test 

Be  A  Better  Rea- 

der 

SRA  Kit  and  Rea¬ 
ding  Developer 
(Machine) 

APPENDIX  C 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  RESPONSES  TO  QUESTIONNAIRES 
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Type  of 
System 

Elementary 

Grades  1-6 

Eleme ntary- 
Junior  High 

Grades  1-9 

Elementary- 

Junior-Senior  High 

Grades  1-12 

Junior  High 

Grades  7-9 

Junior-Senior  High 

Grades  7-12 

Senior  High 

Grades  10-12 

TOTAL 

County 

7 

1 

9 

3 

4 

3 

27 

Division 

19 

12 

12 

0 

17 

7 

67 

Independent 

District 

24 

12 

4 

5 

8 

7 

60 

City 

District 

73 

^3 

0 

24 

10 

18 

168 

TOTAL 

123 

68 

25 

32 

39 

35 

322 

APPE1MDIX  C1 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  ALBERTA  SCHOOLS  WITH  TWO  TEACHERS 
PER  GRADE  BY  GRADES  TAUGHT  IN  SCHOOL 
AND  TYPE  OF  SYSTEM 
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Type  of 
System 

Eleme ntary 

Grades  1-6 

Elementary- 
Junior  High 

Grades  1-9 

Eleme ntary- 

Juni  or  -Senior  High- 

Grade  s  1-12 

Junior  High 

Grades  7-9 

Junior-Senior  High 

Grades  7-12 

Senior  High 

Grades  10-12 

TOTAL 

County 

5 

3 

1 

1 

10 

Division 

5 

7 

5 

7 

2 

24 

Independent 

District 

8 

4 

1 

2 

2 

6 

23 

City 

District 

23 

19 

,  < 

0 

14 

3 

5 

64 

TOTAL 

41 

30 

9 

17 

10 

14 

121 

APPENDIX  Cp 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SELECTED  SCHOOLS  CONSTITUTING  SAMPLE 
BY  GRADES  TAUGHT  IN  SCHOOL  AND  TYPE  OF  SYSTEM 
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Type  of 
System 

Elementary 

Grades  1-6 

Elementary- 
Junior  High 

Grades  1-9 

Eleme ntary- 

Junior- Senior-High 

Grades  1-12 

Junior  High 

Grades  7-9 

Junior-Senior  High 

Grades  7-12 

Senior  High 

Grades  10-12 

TOTAL 

County 

4 

3 

1 

8 

Division 

5 

7 

4 

3 

1 

20 

Independent 

District 

7 

3 

1 

2 

2 

6 

21 

City 

District 

20 

16 

0 

14 

2 

7 

57 

TOTAL 

36 

26 

8 

17 

7 

12 

106 

APPENDIX  C3 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONSES  TO  QUESTIONNAIRES  FROM  SELECTED 
SCHOOLS  CONST ITUTING  SAMPLE  BY  GRADES  TAUC-HT 
IN  SCHOOL  AND  TYPE  OF  SYSTEM 
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Telephone  455-3181 
Barnett  House,  1 1010  -  142  Street,  Edmonton,  Alberta 

THE  ALBERTA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 


Dear  Colleague: 

You  have  been  chosen  to  help  your  Association  by  completing 
the  enclosed  "Questionnaire  for  Principals  About  Pupil  Grouping 
Practices",  and  by  arranging  to  have  each  of  your  teachers  complete 
the  "Questionnaire  for  Teachers"  on  the  same  topic.  The  question¬ 
naires  are  simple  to  complete:  Principals  have  three  parts  A,  B,  C  - 
Teachers  have  two  parts  A  and  B. 

Please  return  the  completed  ques ionnaires  along  with  any 
printed  material  you  may  have  describing  your  grouping  practices  in 
the  enclosed  self-addressed  envelope  not  later  than  April  19,  1962. 

These  questionnaires  are  part  of  a  survey  of  grouping  practices 
in  grades  I  to  XII  in  selected  Alberta  schools.  The  results  of  this 
survey  will  appear  in  an  ATA  monograph  which  will  attempt  to  identify 
some  principles  and  procedures  to  guide  school  administrators  in  the 
development  of  pupil  grouping  practices. 

We  are  most  anxious  that  you  and  your  staff  complete  the 
questionnaires  and  return  them  not  later  than  April  19. 


Very  sincerely  yours, 
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Telephone  455-3181 


Barnett  House,  11010  -  142  Street,  Edmonton,  Alberta 

THE  ALBERTA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 


Dear  Colleague : 


You  have  been  chosen  to  help  your  Association  by  completing 


the  "Questionnaire  for  Teachers  About  Pupil  Grouping  Practices". 


The  questionnaire  is  simple  to  complete  and  is  of  two  parts  A  and  B. 


This  questionnaire  is  part  of  a  survey  of  grouping  practices 


in  grades  I  to  XII  in  selected  Alberta  schools.  The  results  of  this 


survey  will  appear  in  an  ATA  monograph  which  will  attempt  to  identify 


some  principles  and  procedures  to  guide  school  personnel  in  the 


development  of  pupil  grouping  practices. 


Please  complete  and  return  the  questionnaire  to  your  principal 


not  later  than  April  17. 


Very  sincerely  yours, 
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Telephone  455-3181 
Barnett  House,  1 1010  -  142  Street,  Edmonton,  Alberta 

THE  ALBERTA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 


Dear  Colleague: 

Some  time  ago  you  and  your  teachers  were  mailed 
questionnaires  about  pupil  grouping  practices.  As  yet 
these  questionnaires  have  not  been  returned. 

These  questionnaires  are  part  of  a  survey  of 
grouping  practices  in  grades  I  to  XII  in  selected  Alberta 
schools.  The  results  of  this  survey  will  appear  in  an 
ATA  monograph  which  will  attempt  to  identify  some 
principles  and  procedures  to  guide  school  administrators 
in  the  development  of  pupil  grouping  practices. 

We  are  most  anxious  to  have  as  complete  a  return 
as  possible  and  ask  that  you  return  the  completed 
questionnaires  before  May  1. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 


' 


* 


. 


J  \j 


